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EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut SELsam 
Pennsylvania State College 


HE eighth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association was unusually successful. The record-breaking 


attendance, the splendid papers, the excellent arrangements, the 
many new members, and the notable plans for the future—all 
made for an enthusiastic gathering at Bethlehem on October 27 
and 28, 1939. 

The meeting had an auspicious beginning with luncheon in the 
log-cabin headquarters of the local chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution assisted by the local members of the 
Valley Forge Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
The chairman of meeting, Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, of Reading, 
introduced the first speaker, Mr. C. R. Roberts, secretary of 
the Lehigh County Historical Society, who discussed “The 
American Revolution in the Lehigh Valley.” Mr. Roberts said 
that the Lehigh Valley took part in the very first revolutionary 
movement and continued its support of the colonial cause to 
the very end. Bethlehem and Allentown became important hos- 
pital centers and the industrial activity of the inhabitants of this 
area also produced many supplies for the army. The next 
speaker was Dr. Frederick Tilberg, historian of the Gettysburg 
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National Military Park, who spoke on “The National Park His- 
torical Service.” Dr. Tilberg stated that the purpose of the 
National Park Service was to select representative areas in which 
important historical dramas took place. By restoring, preserving 
or maintaining these areas the continuous story of our national 
growth would be presented. Jamestown, Williamsburg and 
Yorktown have been combined into one Colonial Park to rep- 
resent the Colonial period. Morristown National Park repre- 
sents the training period of the Revolutionary army while 
Gettysburg epitomizes the turning point of the Civil War. Dr. 
Tilberg said that the aim of the Gettysburg project was to 
restore, as nearly as possible, every phase of the locality just 
as it existed in 1863. 

The afternoon session was held in the Packard Building of 
Lehigh University with Dr. Alfred P. James of the University 
of Pittsburgh presiding. The first paper was read by Mr. 
R. L. Brunhouse of the University of Pennsylvania Graduate 
School on the “Lascars in Pennsylvania: A Side-Light on the 
China Trade.” From documents found in Washington, Baltimore 
and Harrisburg, the speaker reconstructed the hitherto unknown 
story of thirty-five Bengalese and Chinese deckhands stranded in 
Philadelphia: The Asiatics entered Baltimore in 1785 and attempt- 
ed to find a return passage to the East Indies by going to Philadel- 
phia where they became the objects of state charity. Unsuccessful 
in shifting the problem to the Maryland government or Congress, 
the Executive Council of Pennsylvania provided for the unwanted 
strangers for almost a year. “Josiah White and the Building 
of the Lehigh Canal,” was the subject of the next paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Earl Hartman of Slatington. The speaker told 
of the early life of Josiah White who, after making a small 
fortune in the hardware business in Philadelphia, became interested 
in developing the navigation of the Schuylkill River. After 
several attempts he gave up the project and turned his attention 
to the Lehigh River. It was about this time that Lehigh coal 
was found to be valuable, so the improved navigation of the 
river was most important. In 1818, two companies, the Lehigh 
Navigation Company and the Lehigh Coal Company, were formed. 
Mr. White now developed the sluice gates and twelve were 
built in 1819. On April 20, 1820, the above companies were 
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merged and regular shipments of anthracite coal were made 
to Philadelphia. At first the boats went only one way, being 
broken up in Philadelphia. Later the canal was built and return 
trips could be made. The Lehigh Canal became one of Penn- 
sylvania’s prized transportation projects. The last paper was 
given by Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh of Philadelphia on “German 
Architecture in Pennsylvania.” [Illustrated with many slides 
made by the speaker and explained by this well-known authority 
on the subject, it proved to be a most interesting and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Germans in Pennsylvania. 

At 5:00 p. m. Dr. T, Edgar Shields entertained the members 
with an organ recital in the University Chapel. Dr. Shields 
very kindly commented on the works he played and his critical 
remarks helped in appreciating the excellent program he had 
prepared. 

The formal dinner was held in the Ball Room of Hotel Bethle- 
hem. President C. C. Williams of Lehigh University, one of 
our new members, in his welcome address congratulated our 
Association on the remarkable progress since our first meeting 
in Bethlehem six years ago and extended to us the hospitality 
and facilities of Lehigh University and the other institutions of 
Bethlehem. Our esteemed president, Dr. Roy F. Nichols, intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening Dr. R. D. W. Connor, Archivist 
of the United States, who spoke on “The National Archives 
and Pennsylvania History.” Dr. Connor told how negligent 
the United States had been in preserving its records of the past. 
This negligence forced the American student to search in foreign 
archives, even to study the history of his own country. Today, 
Dr. Connor stated, we have archives of which no student need 
feel ashamed. Congress has given to the Archivist extensive 
powers for preserving the non-current records of all government 
agencies and of making them available to students and scholars. 
He then gave a detailed account of the collections now adequately 
housed in Archives Building, particularly those pertaining to 
Pennsylvania or its contributions to our national history. Presi- 
dent Nichols then introduced the officers of the Association, 
the Council members and several others who had made contri- 
butions to Pennsylvania history. Dr. Luther Evans, of Wash- 
ington, director of the Federal Historical Records Survey, was 
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present again this year and spoke briefly of the excellent results 
achieved to date. He praised the work done in Pennsylvania 
by the staff headed by Mr. Karl Goedecke, one of our members, 
and announced that the first publication of the Survey—Guide 
to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in Pennsylvania—was 
printed by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. Miss Elsie 
Yellis spoke about the work of the World Center for Women’s 
Archives with headquarters in Rockefeller Center. She urged 
our codperation in preserving and making known the letters, 
diaries and writings of women who have contributed to our 
social and cultural development. 


The Saturday morning session opened at 10:30 with Professor 
Asa E. Martin of Pennsylvania State College presiding. The 
general topic was “Phases of the American Revolution in Penn- 
sylvania.” The first paper was given by Mr. Benjamin Keen 
of the Yale. University Graduate School on “Social and Economic 
Factors in the Revolution in Pennsylvania.” Mr. Keen told 
of the conflicting interests in Pennsylvania in 1776 and said that 
the “attitude of the various social groups toward the question of 
independence was determined by their social status and economic 
position. The great Quaker merchants and proprietary officials 
gravitated to the Loyalist position; the yeomanry, the tradesmen 
and artisans of Philadelphia, and, to a lesser degree, the pro- 
gressive section of the merchant class, supported the movement 
for independence.” The speaker showed that “the movement 
for independence in Pennsylvania was simultaneously a move- 
ment for greater internal democracy and social equality.” 
Through “the dexterous operation of the committee system these 
‘furious Whigs’ extended their influence to all parts of the state 
and were able to organize the strong popular movement which 
brought to an end the proprietary regime, and established the 
radical Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776.” The next paper 
was given by Professor William T. Johnson, Bucknell Uni- 
versity. His topic was “A Scottish Loyalist in the American 
Revolution.” . The paper set forth the experiences of Alan 
Cameron, a member of the great clan Cameron, from his first 
experiences in the colony of South Carolina in the service of 
the Honorable John Stuart in charge of Indian supervision to 
the end of his great military career in the British service. In 
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the American Revolution he had allied himself with Lord Dun- 
more of Virginia and other Loyalists in an effort to separate 
the northern colonies from the southern ones. After being taken 
prisoner in Maryland on suspicion of being a Loyalist, he was 
imprisoned in Philadelphia for most of the duration of the war, 
suffered great physicial hardships, twice attempted an escape, 
and suffered great bodily injury in one of these attempts. This 
circumstance threatened to end his military career, but a remark- 
able recovery after his release in 1778 and his return to Scotland 
permitted him to renew a military career that became illustrious 
and for which he was designated Sir Alan Cameron, a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, by the British government. In the 
next paper on “Thomas FitzSimmons, Revolutionary Merchant 
Prince,” Miss Catharine McCandless of College Misericordia told 
of the personal benefactions of this Philadelphia merchant and 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and mentioned the 
large sums of money he advanced to equip the Revolutionary 
army. 

The Saturday luncheon meeting was presided over by W. N. 
Schwarze, president of Moravian College and Theological Sem- 
inary, and was sponsored by the Northampton County Historical 
Society, The Lehigh County Historical Society and The Moravian 
Historical Society. The paper was presented by Mr. A. D. 
Chidsey, Jr., of Easton, and dealt with “William Parsons, 
Easton’s First Citizen.” Born in England, William Parsons 
came to Philadelphia when he was twenty-one and set himself 
up as a shoemaker. He was ambitious and read widely, be- 
coming a member of Benjamin Franklin’s Friday evening Philo- 
sophical Club. He was a charter member of the American 
Philosophical Society. In 1741 he became Surveyor-General 
of the Province with the establishment of the Pennsylvania- 
Delaware boundary line as his most notable achievement. When 
Northampton county was established Parsons was selected as 
surveyor for the new county and thus became the first citizen 
of Easton. Here he had a distinguished record and held many 
offices. Through his efforts, guns were sent to Easton to defend 
the town against the Indians in 1754. The severe strain result- 
ing from the Indian danger affected his health and he died on 
December 17, 1757. 
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At 2:30 in the afternoon, the historical pilgrimages started 
to places of interest in Bethlehem and vicinity, including a tour 
of the Moravian Buildings with their splendid archives, Trout 
Hall, Muhlenberg and Cedar Crest Colleges in Allentown, and 
Whitefield House, Nazareth. The writer took the latter tour 
and was overjoyed to find the rich historic treasures exhibited 
there. The members returned to Bethlehem for an old Moravian 
supper served in the Central Moravian Church at 6:30. After 
supper many of the customs and traditions of the Moravians 
were explained by the pastor. The program concluded with a 
delightful program of early Moravian music in the church 
auditorium. 


The reports of the officers at the business meeting held on 
Saturday morning revealed the steady growth of the Association. 
The membership has now reached the 500 mark and our 
publication, PENNSYLVANIA History, is winning new laurels 
for its scholarly and interesting articles. The editor, Dr. Arthur 
C. Bining, was commended for the excellent work he and his 
staff are doing. Dr. Leonidas Dodson of the University of 
Pennsylvania was named associate editor and Dr. H. H. Shenk 
of Lebanon Valley College was named to the editorial board. 
The amendment to the constitution reducing the life membership 
fee to fifty dollars was approved and four new life memberships 
were announced. It was decided to set this money aside as 
a Publications Fund—thus fulfilling one of the objectives of 
our organization—for the printing and publishing of important 
monographic studies on Pennsylvania history. There was a 
general feeling that the Association had built a firm foundation 
and that with the continued codperation of the members and 
their own personal endeavor to get new members, we could look 
forward to a bright future. We are fortunate in having Dr. 
Lawrence H. Gipson of the history department of Lehigh Uni- 
versity as our new president. He was one of the founders of 
the Association and has been chairman of the important Com- 
mittee on Future Plans and Policies. The new president will 
appoint a standing Committee on Publication Policy, which was 
approved at the meeting. The other officers elected were Mr. J. 
Bennett Nolan, first vice-president, Dr. J. Paul Selsam, secretary, 
and Mr. Ross Pier Wright, treasurer. Elections to the Council 
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were as follows: Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway, State College; Dr. 
Franklin Holbrook, Pittsburgh; Dr. Paul H. Giddens, Mead- 
ville; and Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, Gettysburg, all for three- 
year terms. Dr. William A. Russ, Selinsgrove, was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of two years of Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson. 
The report of Dr. J. Orin Oliphant for the Committee on a 
Documentary History of Pennsylvania was read and approved. 
The important work of this committee will be codrdinated with 
the work of the Committee on Publication Policy. Dr. Amos 
Ettinger reported for the Bibliography Committee and dis- 
tributed to the members the Proposed Bibliographical Outline 
of Pennsylvania History. This is a splendid work and plans 
were made for its completion. At the conclusion of the meeting 
a fitting tribute was paid to our able retiring president, Dr. 
Roy F. Nichols, whose ability, inspiration and experience will 
not be lost to us, however, for he automatically becomes a member 
of the Council. 

Mr. J. Bennett Nolan introduced a series of resolutions ex- 
pressing thanks to the following for the excellent arrangements 
for the meeting: Dr. Gipson, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, Bishop Paul deSchweinitz, chairman of the local Ar- 
rangements Committee, President C. C. Williams of Lehigh 
University, Dr. T. Edgar Shields, organist, Central Moravian 
Church, the Hotel Bethlehem, and to Mr. Harold Farquhar of 
the Bethlehem Globe-Times, the Easton Mass, and the Allentown 
Morning Call for giving excellent publicity. At the conclusion 
of this most successful convention it was decided to meet in 
the fall of 1940 at State College. Immediately, many at the 
meeting made plans to attend and Dr. Asa E. Martin of State 
College announced that efforts would be made to hold the meet- 
ing when the foliage of Central Pennsylvania would be at its best. 





x 





OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER, BIBLIOPHILE 


By Littran M. Evans 
Juniata College Library, Huntingdon, Pa. 


ERMANS in Pennsylvania, from their earliest immigration, 

created and developed industries which had a lasting influence 
on the culture of the early settlers of the country. Printing, 
strongly centered in Pennsylvania and active in surrounding 
states, was one of these industries. Christopher Sauer’s printing 
press and publishing house was in existence for two generations, 
during which time many books, pamphlets and three quarto 
editions of the German Bible were published. Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s press was also active in issuing German imprints, as was 
that of Ephrata where much religious literature was issued. 
Through the eighteenth century German presses were established 
in other sections and their publications became more numerous. 
One scholar recognized the value of knowing and preserving 
the knowledge of these numerous German publications. From 
time to time he compiled lists of the books he handled. He 
gathered information painstakingly in preparing lists of the 
books he heard about but had no opportunity to handle. Friends 
with first-hand knowledge offered other information, until this 
scholar-bibliophile, Oswald Seidensticker, brought to realization 
his well known book, The First Century of German Printing 
in America, 1728-1830. 

Because of its authenticity this book has been used by many 
people as a check-list for the early German publications of the 
country. The compiler, Oswald Seidensticker, had a background 
that was thoroughly German. He was born in Gottingen, Han- 
over, May 3, 1825. His father, Dr. Christian Friedrick Seid- 
ensticker, became connected with a German movement which 
wanted a more liberal constitution, and was made commander of 
the civil guard. Suppressed by an army of some size, Seiden- 
sticker was imprisoned along with other leaders. The trial 
lasted five years with a verdict of life imprisonment. In 1845, 
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however, he was pardoned on the condition that he emigrate 
to America without seeing his family. 

During the imprisonment the young wife lived near the uni- 
versity with her five children. Only Oswald felt the loss of the 
father and the pain of the mother. He tried to be father to 
the children. The mother established a private school. Oswald 
attended the Gymnasium, and later matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen as a student of philosophy and philology. 
In 1846 he received a doctor’s degree with distinction. In the 
same year he came to America with the family to join his 
father, then located in Philadelphia. 

In America young Oswald studied medicine in order to have 
a profession to earn money. Later he decided to give up this 
field and took a position as teacher at Jamaica Plains, Massa- 
chusetts, now a suburb of Boston. In 1852 he felt capable of 
taking a directorship of a private school in Brooklyn, New York. 
While here he met a Miss Logo, an Anglo-American, whom he 
married in 1858. The same year he returned to Philadelphia 
and presided over “eine Privatschule” until 1867. He found 
recognition among the people and in 1867 was made professor 
of German language and literature at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. As an instructor he was greatly esteemed, bringing to 
the students not only a knowledge but a real appreciation of the 
German writers, and especially an understanding of Goethe and 
Schiller. “Er war ein Lehrer im hoheren, fortschrittlichen 
Sinne.””* 

Dr. Seidensticker was interested in the intellectual movements 
outside the university and collected a great amount of material 
concerning the Germans. He became a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and the Philadelphia Library, which was established in 1824. 
From these sources he was able to obtain help in his research 
work. The first fruit of the field of research was a historical 
sketch under the title “Johann Kelpius, der Einfiedler am 
Wissahickon,” which appeared about 1870 in the Deutschen 
Pionier. Other historical sketches that appeared from year to 
year were: 1870-71, “Franz Daniel Pastorius und die Griindung 


*C. F. Huch, “Oswald Seidensticker,” Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichts- 
blatter, X (January, 1910), 27. 
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von Germantown in 1683”; 1872, “William Penns Reisen in Hol- 
land und Deutschland in 1677”; 1875, “Die Bezeihungen der 
Deutschen zu den Schweden in Pennsylvanien” ; 1876, “Geschichte 
der Deutschen Gesellschaft von Philadelphia im Jahr 1776” ; 1877, 
“Die Deutschen Incunabeln”; 1877-78, Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Bibliographie bis zum Schluss des vorigen Jahrhunderts”; 1878, 
“William Penn’s Travels in Holland and Germany in 1677”; 
1880-81, “Die beiden Christoph Sauer in Germantown”; 1883, 
“Die Erste Deutsche Einwanderung in Amerika, und die Grund- 
ung von Germantown in 1683”; 1883-84, “Ephrata, eine Ameri- 
kanische Klostergeschichte”; 1885, “Bilder aus der deutsch- 
pennsylvanischen Geschichte” ; “Geschichte der Mannerchors von 
Philadelphia” ; 1886, “Die Deutsch-amerikanische Zeitungspresse 
wahrend des vorigen Jahrhunderts”; 1887, “The Hermits of the 
Wissahickon” ; 1889, “Fred. Aug. Conrad Muehlenberg, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in the first Congress, 1789” ; 1890, 
“Memoir of Israel Daniel Rupp, the Historian” ; 1893, “The First 
Century of German Printing in America, 1728-1830.” Many of 
these articles appeared in Deutschen Pionier, some in the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, and others in book 
form. 


Dr. Seidensticker wrote articles for periodicals not only in 
Philadelphia, but also in New York and Baltimore: “A Colonial 
Monastery,” Century Magazine (December, 1881) ; “The Relation 
of English and German Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” 
Poet Lore (Feb.-Mar., 1890).* He was also the author of a vol- 
ume of historical sketches, Bilder aus der Deutsch-pennsylvanischen 
Geschichte, which appeared as Vol. II of Geschichtsblatter, Bilder 
und Mittleilungen aus dem Leben der Deutschen in America, edited 
by Carl Schurz. 


In 1858 Dr. Seidensticker became a member of the Deutschen 
Gesellschaft and from 1863 to 1870 held the position of librarian. 
Later he became president of the library committee and was 
the prime mover in developing an “Archives” division of the 
library. “Mit diesem Archiv, fur das er unermiidlich thatig 


*C. F. Huch, “Oswald Seidensticker,” Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichts- 
blatter, X (January, 1910), 27. 

* Albert Bernhardt Faust, The German Element in the United States, II 
(New York: Houghton, 1909), 548-549. 
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war, wollte er eine zuverlassige Quelle fiir deutsch-amerikanische 
Geschichtsforchung schaffen.’’* 

Not only was Dr. Seidensticker the promoter of a new de- 
partment in the library, he was also the founder of the Deutschen 
Pionier-Verein von Philadelphia. 


Am 13. November 1880 sandte Dr. Oswald Seiden- 
sticker zwanzig deutschen Biirgern Philadelphia die 
folgende Einladung: “Es ist mehrfach der Wunsch 
ausgesprochen worden, es moge sich ein Verein in Phila- 
delphia die Pflege geschichtlicher Erinnerungen aus dem 
deutsch-amerikanischen Leben Zur Aufgabe machen. 
Solche Vereine bestehen im Westen seit geraumer Zeit. 
. .. Es wird vorgeschlagen, nachsten Donnerstag den 18. 
November abends Acht Uhr in der Halle der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft eine Vorversammlung zu halten, um die 
Griindung eines deutschen historischen Vereins (Pionier- 
Vereins) fiir den bezeichneten Zweck in Erwagung zu 
ziehen. Sie sind hiermit freundlichst eingeladen, an der- 
selben teilzundhmen.”® 


The organization was formed on March twenty-fourth, 1881, 
and officers were duly elected. Dr. Seidensticker was the first 
president. 

The strenuous life of writing and attending meetings, teach- 
ing, and meeting the demands of many requests affected his 
health, so that he and his daughter returned to Germany. He 
seemed greatly refreshed upon his return, and continued his 
duties and the carrying on of the many activities he loved. To 
do this he was forced to work late into the night. It was not 
long until death, which came in 1894, claimed a man loved and 
revered by the mighty throng of German-Americans whose his- 
tory, welfare, and cause were always with him. 

Comments from various estimable people show how highly 
he was thought of. Mr. Heinrich Armin Rattermann, editor of 
Der Deutsche Pionier, pays, in Erinnerungen aus dem Pionier- 
Lebendeer Deutschen in Amerika, published at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a glowing tribute to the great German-American. There was a 
constant correspondence between the two men, one the contribu- 
tor to the magazine, the other the receiver. There was a kindly 


*C. F. Huch, “Oswald Seidensticker,” Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichts- 
blatier, X (January, 1910), 28. 

5 Mitteilungen des Deutschen Pionier-Vereins von Philadelphia, Zehntes 
Heft (1909), p. 21. 
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understanding between them, and their esteem for each other 
was beautifully brought out in Mr. Rattermann’s tribute to one 
whose correspondence was sparkling, whose criticisms were fair, 
and who wrote about his own people with consummate knowledge. 

Mr. Julius Goebel in his article, “The Place of the German 
Element in American History,” says: 


The remarkable awakening of interest among German- 
Americans in the history of their American past, which 
I have briefly described, was due chiefly to the labors 
of the late Prof. Seidensticker. His papers on the early 
history of the Germans in Pennsylvania, published during 
the seventies,® may still be considered unsurpassed, 
models, of scholarly accuracy and thoroughness, behind 
which there can be felt the pulse of a strong patriotic 
feeling that easily communicates itself to the reader.’ 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania- 
German Society, held at Reading on April 12, 1894, attention 
was called to the death of the late Professor Oswald Seiden- 
sticker, of the University of Pennsylvania, which occurred on 
January 10, 1894. On motion, a committee, of which Dr. J. 
Max Hark was made chairman, was appointed to prepare a 
suitable minute relative to the demise of that eminent scholar 
and author, which is here appended : 


Whereas, Though he was not nominally a member of 
the Pennsylvania~-German Society, yet was always recog- 
nized by it as one of the most sympathetic, distinguished, 
and valuable co-laborers in the work which the Society 
has set for itself; therefore 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania-German Society here- 
with expresses its profound sense of the great loss to 
the community, to the literature of the Germans in 
America, and to the cause of the Pennsylvania~Germans 
in particular that has been sustained by the decease of 
Dr. Oswald Seidensticker, the eminent scholar, historian 
and literateur and distinguished representative of the 
best elements of our German-American citizenship. . . .° 


*For articles by Oswald Seidensticker, see A. P. C. Griffin, “Bibliography 
of American Historical Societies,” American Historical Association, Report, 
II (1905), index. 

* American Historical Association, Report (1909), p. 183. 

®The Pennsylvania-German Society, Proceedings and Addresses, IV 
(The Pennsylvania-German Society, 1924), 153. 
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Sometimes a dedication in a volume will interest the reader. 
The dedication to the Bibliography indicates a source of Seid- 
ensticker’s inspiration: “To Mr. Abraham H. Cassel of Har- 
leysville, whose unselfish zeal and inspiring example have been 
of eminent service to German-American Bibliography, this book 
is dedicated as a token of sincere esteem.”® Dr. Seidensticker’s 
interest in the history of the Germans in Pennsylvania was 
stimulated by Abraham Cassel, the Dunker antiquarian and book- 
collector of Harleysville, Pa., thereby answering the question: 
What relation could there be between a scholar and a layman? 
Again, what did Mr. Cassel, a farmer and a man with eight 
weeks education, know about German imprints? Though Mr. 
Cassel spent almost his entire life at this secluded spot, six 
miles from any railroad, following the occupation of a farmer, 
he was well known in this country and in Europe for his re- 
markable literary attainments and great success as a collector 
of rare books, pamphlets, papers, and manuscripts, never happier 
than when sharing his thirst for knowledge with editors, authors, 
learned men, and students of history. Dr. Seidensticker writes: 


Die reichste Fundgrube fiir altere deutsch-amerikanische 
Drucke ist die Bibliothek des Hrn. Abraham H. Cassel 
eines Landmanns in Montgomery County, Pa., dessen 
Verdienste um deutsch-amerikanische Biicherkunde und 
die Rettung mancher Unica ich doch genug angeschlagen 
werden kénnen. Er gestattete mir die Benutzing seiner 
Bibliothek mit liebens wiirdiger Bereit willigkeit.’® 


Samuel W. Pennypacker, one of the governors of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the compilation of an article, wrote, “I am indebted to 
Abraham H. Cassel, of Harleysville, Pa., whose valuable his- 
tory—it is, perhaps, not too much to say—is the only place in 
which the history of the Germans of Pennsylvania can be found.” 

Mr. Cassel was born with a love for books. As a child he 
preferred books more than any plaything. A self-educated man, 


*Oswald Seidensticker, The First Century of German Printing in 
America, 1728-1830 (Philadelphia : German Pionier-Verein, 1893), p. iti. 

* Oswald Seidensticker, “Deutsch-amerikanische Bibliographie bis zum 
oh us des letzten Jahrhunderts,” Der Deutsche Pionier, IX (August, 

4 Samuel W. Pennypacker, - Settlement _ of Germantown and the 
Causes that Led to it,” The Penns Mag e of History and Biogra- 
phy, XIV (1880), 41. 
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he obtained thorough knowledge of German and English, and 
was familiar with Latin and Greek. He prospered as a farmer. 
Early he became interested in Colonial literature and began to 
collect rare and valuable books. 

So the wonder grew until this plain farmer astonished the 
historical societies and learned men when it became known that 
he owned a valuable library of over 50,000 books and pamphlets. 
He brought together probably the most complete collection of 
Franklin and Schwenkfelder publications in America. His 
library established the fact that the Germans in Pennsylvania 
were the most prolific publishers of books in this country before 
the Revolution. 


Dr. Seidensticker as the compiler of The First Century of 
German Printing in America, 1728-1830 was innately a specialist 
in the subjects of German language and literature. His training, 
his teaching, the close association with the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, and his connection with the historical societies to which 
he made many noteworthy contributions, all fitted him for the 
compiling of a bibliography of German imprints, a contribution 
to the early history of printing. 

The care and industry expended on its contents makes it one 
of the most creditable bibliographies ever compiled in this field. 
The titles are given with great accuracy. The labor expended 
to put them together is impossible to estimate, for, according to 
H. A. Rattermann, the author worked eighteen years with in- 
defatigable industry on the bibliography. Within this period 
he visited libraries, consulted items at the historical societies, 
interviewed many persons who gave help and suggestions as to 
where to locate items, besides much research on original sources. 
The work was finished but a few weeks before his death. 


The bibliography is a selected one, limited chiefly to the Ger- 
man language, with a few English entries because these were 
so closely related to the literature of the time. A series of 
articles contributed in 1876-78 by the author appeared in the 
Deutsche Pionier, a German monthly published in Cincinnati. 
These were a bibliographical survey of German books printed in 
America during the first century of German printing; news- 
papers and almanacs were treated in later publications. He ex- 
tended the period in his book until 1830, thus rounding a full 
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century. A splendid piece of work of its kind, it is a basis for 
building up the cultural history of the German customs in this 
country up to the beginning of the so called immigration of the 
nineteenth century. There are x 252 i octavo pages and one 
facsimile (photographic reproduction of the title of the first 
German print by Benjamin Franklin) in the volume. The book 
gives information about 2,507 German products of the printing 
press in the United States for the period mentioned. There are 
listed 1,404 book prints; 624 periodicals; 479 almanacs. What 
time consuming effort was put in the work can be known only 
by one active in a similar field. 


Arranged by date and alphabetically by place with further 
subdivision of alphabetical arrangement of printer or publisher, 
it gives one an idea of the reading possibilities of the period. 
The printing of the Bible, the first to be done in America, indicated 
the strong religious sentiment among the early Germans. The 
almanacs, products of the Christopher Saur press, listed almost 
from the beginning of the book, give a picture and meaning 
to the social life of the family. Political tracts revealed the 
reactions to the politics of the time. The newspapers took form 
and as means of enlightenment spread the news: 


The Bibliography of Seidensticker is not a mere 
enumeration of books which were printed in America 
according to titles and format. Everywhere the learned 
researcher has inserted historical remarks about the 
printers and authors of the various works as well as 
critical remarks; and the contents and its effects on the 
cultural state; the spirit and the attitude of the people 
for which these products of the printing press are con- 
sidered. He compared also the texts in the case of 
American reprints of older editions and everywhere he 
indicated the sources and the causes of the deviations. 

In the Bibliography the whole German population from 
an intellectual point of view is brought to life. Its re- 
ligious views, its political stand, the social relations and 
inclinations for the intellectual feeling of mind and prac- 
tical inspiration. Presented so simply, one sees the past 
as it were the Pioneers of the German Americans. No 
one before Seidensticker had the ability of presenting 
the facts in this way. He could use knowledge of lan- 
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guages and was familiar with the intellectual and psycho- 
logical attitudes of Germany, England, and America.’* 


The first entries in the Bibliography were the writings of Franz 
Daniel Pastorius, which do not strictly belong with the issues 
of the German-American press. He was prominent among the 
German immigrants and took an interest in their affairs. As 
one of the founders in the new world, as a good practical busi- 
ness man, as a philosophical thinker, and as a good leader, he 
made a great impression on Dr. Seidensticker. He was a pioneer 
in establishing schools. His patriotic feeling inflamed English- 
American poets, and it was Whittier who wrote of Pastorius 
as a Pennsylvania Pilgrim. “In 1692 Franz Daniel Pastorius 
published his four Treatises, the first original scientific Work. 
The most eminent scholars among the early emigrants to 
America were Pastorius, who wrote fluently in eight languages, 
and Henry Bernard Koster, who had translated the Bible from 
the Septuagint Greek, both of Germantown.”** 

The First Century of German Printing in America had some 
interesting features to be noted. In the history of printing the 
sects seem to take a prominent place and the Dunkers are among 
those who take the lead. The publications of Ephrata have about 
them a mysticism not clearly discernible. Der Blutige Schau-Platz 
order Marlyrer Spiegel der Tauffs-Gesinten. . . . its outstanding 
publication caused a controversy. The one illustration represent- 
ing the division of the good and the bad caused dissension among 
the members. 

Kleine Davidische Psalterspiel, a favorite hymn book in Ger- 
many, was reprinted many times in Pennsylvania and was popular 
with the different sects. The first German Bible to be printed 
in America was the work of Christopher Saur, noted by Dr. 
Seidensticker as spelled either Saur, Sauer, or Sower. There 
were three editions, 1743, 1763, and 1776. 


Sower as the editor of a religious and of a secular 
paper, the publisher of three editions of the Holy Bible, 


“Henrich A. Rattermann, “Dr. Oswald Seidensticker und die deutsch- 
amerikanische Geschichts forschung,” Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichis- 
blatter, XI (July, 1911), 147. 

43“Where the Pennsylvania-German has been First,” The Pennsylvania- 
German, VII (July, 1906), 199. 
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of a family almanac, and of scores of religious and sec- 
ular volumes, was indeed the Sower of good seed in 
Colonial America and the champion of the cause of the 
poor Germans. 

He was the shepherd of a lonely German flock sur- 
rounded by English pitfalls and French snares. With a 
resolution that never wavered, and an energy and capacity 
that were remarkable, he led the thought of the German- 
Americans and defended their rights against every open 
and secret foe.’ 


The Lutheran and Reformed congregations used a reprint of the 
Marburger Gesangbuch until an American authorized collection was 
published. Neu-Vermehrtes Gesing der einsamen Turtle-Taube, 
printed by the Ephrata Briiderschaft, contained 183 hymns; 
eighty were written by C. Beissel, and the rest by other inmates 
of the cloister. The staff and text were printed, while the 
music was written in by hand. Some of the inmates elaborated 
the title pages with scrolls and flower designs—one curious 
volume has, near the end of the book, a staff filled in with a row 
of faces—a bit of humor, or relaxation from the drab life. Some- 
times a floral design or flashes of color with the tulip rather 
prominent finds its way to pages of the song book. 

Controversies in religious affairs led to a lively exchange of 
pamphlets in which prominent men took part in exchange of 
attacks. Political dissensions led to many printed papers. The 
Revolution reflected in the German publications a tendency in 
favor of armed resistance, though the Dunkers took the opposite 
view. 

After the Revolution, German printing began to spread over 
a wider area; the older centers receded. Lancaster, Reading, 
Allentown, Lebanon, and other towns became more active in 
German printing. Lancaster boasted of the largest Bible till 
then printed, 1817; and the first Bible west of the Alleghenies 
was done in 1813 at Somerset, Pennsylvania. 

According to Dr. Seidensticker, the total number of places 
where German printing was carried on during the first century 
amounted to forty-seven. In Pennsylvania there were thirty-one, 
Maryland three, Ohio four, Virginia five, Massachusetts one, 


% Martin G. Brumbaugh, “Christopher Sower, Jr.,” The Pennsylvania- 
German, II (April, 1901), 57. 
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New York one, New Jersey one, Nova Scotia one. The largest 
proportion was in Pennsylvania. Maryland, Virginia, and Ohio 
can claim some German printing during the period. The only 
German publication in New Jersey was a Testament printed from 
plates that came from Philadelphia. The only one in Massa- 
chusetts was a German Reader that was used in Harvard college, 
and New York is represented by a feeble attempt to start a 
German newspaper in 1819. 

To sum up the estimate of this work, The First Century of 
German Printing in America, 1728-1830: the author had not 
only a background by birth and association in the German field, 
but a thorough knowledge of its language, in a critical and 
appreciative way. He was a writer in the field, for it has been 
shown he made many contributions to the German periodicals 
of his day. The Bibliography, probably his last work, was moti- 
vated by the idea of a real need. He compiled it through inspira- 
tion, because he wanted to write it. 


The order and arrangement is such as to effect clarity and 
usefulness. It is an original contribution and as such is very 
important. The Bibliography is not an exhaustive list. The 
author makes note in the preface, “In spite of these efforts to 
make the record as complete as possible the writer is quite aware 
that there must be gaps and inaccuracies.”** The Rev. A. Staple- 
ton noted that “More than a decade has passed since Prof. Oswald 
Seidensticker issued his valuable work, “The First Century of 
American Printing 1728-1830,’ and which embraced books, papers, 
pamphlets, and broadsides down to 1830. In the very nature 
of the subject it must be clear to anyone that such a work, 
however valuable, must be far from complete.” Again, 


In this article we will only note issues of the German 
press omitted by Oswald Seidensticker for the reason 
that they had not come under his observation. The 
subject is by no means exhausted. Scores of publications 
will yet come to light. There are still great gaps to be 
filled.*® 


* Oswald Seidensticker, The First Century of German Printing in Amer- 
ica, 1728-1830, p. |x. f 
** A. Stapleton, “Researches in the First Century of German Printing in 
America (1728-1830), The Pennsylvania-German, V (January, 1904), 81-89. 
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Finally, Dr. Seidensticker’s Bibliography is based upon actual 
knowledge of the books. Done with energy, skill, and efficiency, 
it is a bibliography that is vital. Dr. Seidensticker loved his 
people in America; he wrote for them; he helped them in their 
organizations; and he wanted to make a contribution that would 
make living their development. As one studies carefully the 
chronological arrangement of this living book, one discovers 
important historical facts which show the beginnings and de- 
velopment and the trends of the early German Americans through 
the first century of the history of German printing in America. 











LASCARS IN PENNSYLVANIA: 
A SIDE-LIGHT ON THE 
CHINA TRADE 


By R. L. BRuNHOUSE 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 


HE Orient has always exerted an unusual attraction on the 
European and on the American. When money and profits 
are involved, the attraction becomes irresistible. In the decade of 
the 1780’s after the war of the American Revolution had closed 
and dull times set in, a few men with broad vision and gambling 
spirit felt the lure of this new field which promised good returns. 
It was in this period that the trade with the Orient, known as the 
China trade, began to attract attention. 

Although the general story of the beginnings of the China 
trade, heralded with the successful business venture of the Empress 
of China, is well known, the voyages made by a gradually increas- 
ing number of vessels which are forgotten “seconds” rather than 
famous “firsts,” have remained untold. An episode of one of the 
lesser known ventures demonstrates what the state of Pennsyl- 
vania did when it was faced with a unique problem arising from 
the China trade. It is the story of Sick Keesar and his thirty-odd 
Oriental companions who were stranded on the shores of Pennsyl- 
vania’s generosity for almost a year in 1785 and 1786. 

The introduction of these Asiatics into the United States was 
due to the activity of an adventurous Irishman, John O’Donnell. 
If we may credit the family chronicle, O’Donnell’s life reads like 
a ‘page lifted from the Arabian Nights. Of Irish birth, he ran 
away to sea, turned up in India, and after some service with the 
East India Company found himself rich at the age of thirty. 
Yearning to see the Emerald Isle again, he set off with a large 
native escort and several white companions on an unusual route 
through Arabia. The natives turned upon him, he lost everything 
but his life, and endured slavery and hardship until he escaped 
and found his way back to India. Again he made a good connec- 
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tion with the East India Company and within a few years had 
accumulated his second fortune.* 

There is a definite connection between Sick Keesar, the voyage 
of the Empress of China, and O’Donnell’s next venture. Thomas 
Randall had sailed on the New York vessel with a definite under- 
standing that if an attractive opportunity appeared after his arrival 
in China, he would be at liberty to remain in the Orient. When the 
Empress of China left Canton in December, 1784, Randall was 
not on board. Coincidentally John O’Donnell turned up in Canton 
at this time. Motivated perhaps by Randall and Shaw, O’Donnell 
acquired a vessel, named it the Pallas, and manned it with natives 
of China and Bengal. The agreement with the crew is not known 
but when these lascars arrived in America they asserted that they 
had received hard treatment on the voyage. Randall chartered 
part of the Pallas in order to bring to the United States fifty 
thousand dollars worth of teas ;? while O’Donnell stocked the rest 
of the vessel with a cargo which was certain to net him a tidy 
profit. 

According to O’Donnell it was a personal grudge nursed by the 
Governor General of Batavia which brought the lascars to America. 
After leaving Canton in January, 1785, the Pallas stopped at 
Batavia where O’Donnell had intended and promised to discharge 
the lascars and to replace them with European deckhands. But 
“owing to some little Jealousy” the Governor General prevented 
O’Donnell from securing the Europeans. Then O’Donnell made 
an agreement with the lascars to the effect that they should con- 
tinue to sail the ship to America and that he would return them 
to India on their usual allowances. Just how or when they would 
return was apparently not made clear to the sailors.® 

After a voyage of almost seven months O’Donnell with his 
Oriental crew sailed into the port of Baltimore in the summer of 
1785. Just as New York received the Empress of China in May, 


+E. Thornton Cook (Comp.), John O’Donnell of Baltimore and his For- 
bears aid Descendants (London, 1934), pp. 43-44. 

*The Journals of Major Samuel Shaw, the First American Consul at 
Canton (Boston, 1847), pp. 200, 218, 284. Referring to the cargo of tea 
which was financed on the joint account of Shaw and Randall, Shaw re- 
marked: “In this speculation we interested Robert Morris, Esq. one half, 
in order that we might not be obliged to force a sale of the teas at a 
disadvantage. .. .” 

*Q’Donnell to John Dickinson, November 3, 1785, Post Revolutionary 
Papers, XXII, 8, Archives Division, Harrisburg. 
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so Baltimore received the Pallas in August.* The business interests 
in the city were pleased. “We are extremely happy,” a newspaper 
exulted, “to find the commercial representation of this town so far 
increased, as to attract the attention of Gentlemen, who are en- 
gaged in carrying on this distinct but beneficial Trade.”* The 
cargo contained tea, china, silks, satins, gauzes, velvets, umbrellas 
and paper hangings, etc. The news of the arrival of the Pallas 
with its unique articles was noted in the Philadelphia newspapers 
and as far inland as Carlisle.® 

The exotic appeal extended not only to the cargo but also to 
the crew of the Pallas. The comments on the lascars, however, 
were brief and the other newspapers copied or garbled the follow- 
ing notice from the Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser. 
“It is no unpleasing sight to see the crew of this ship, Chinese, 
Malays, Japanese and Moors, with a few Europeans, all habited 
according to the different Countries to which they belong, and 
employed together as Brethren; it is thus Commerce binds and 
unites all the Nations of the Globe with a golden chain.”* Un- 
wittingly there was a sardonic ring in this observation which the 
author did not realize. The story of this unusual crew disappears 
from the newspapers and must be sought in official records and 
correspondence. 

Six weeks after arriving in America Sick Keesar and his fellow 
lascars were in Pennsylvania. It seems that John O’Donnell 
planned to enjoy the fruits of his venture. His cargo was widely 
advertised and the sale postponed several times probably to excite 
more interest in the wares. The firm of Willing, Morris and 
Swanwick doubted whether the cargo would sell well in Balti- 
more and tried to induce O’Donneil to send some of the goods to 
Philadelphia.* Whatever the fate of his cargo, O’Donnell married 
into a well established family of Baltimore in October, and later 
purchased a tract of about two thousand acres where he erected 


“Maryland Gasette or Baltimore General Advertiser, August 12, 1785. 

5 Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, August 12, 1785. 

° Advertisements of O’Donnell’s cargo are to be found in Maryland 
Journal, August 12; Maryland Gasette, August 12, October 4. Accounts 
of the contents of the cargo are given in Pennsylvania Packet, August 17; 
Pennsylvania Mercury, August 19; Carlisle Gasette, August 24. 

* August 12. Noah Webster was in Baltimore in August and visited the 
Pallas; in his diary he noted the “3 chinese and a number of Malayans” in 
the some. E. F. F. Ford, Notes on the Life of Noah Webster (New York, 
1912), I, 139. 

® Willing, Morris and Swanwick to Tench Tilghman, October 3, Post 
Revolutionary Papers, XXI, 4 
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a house worthy of his position, and, appropriately enough, called 
it Canton.® Obviously he did not soon intend to sail for China. 
What were the thirty-four lascars to do in America? Strangers, 
unfamiliar with the language and customs of the country, they 
wanted to return to their native lands. 

The desire for higher pay and the hope of finding a vessel bound 
for the Orient brought the unfortunate sailors to Pennsylvania. 
No sooner had the lascars arrived in Baltimore than they dis- 
covered that their wages on the Pallas were a paltry sum compared 
with what American seamen received. They also understood that 
vessels at Philadelphia were preparing to sail for Asia. Thereupon 
they demanded their pay from O’Donnell and passports to Penn- 
sylvania. Although warning them of the expenses of traveling 
and the difficulty of getting work in a strange land, O’Donnell felt 
he “was under a Necessity of complying with their Desires.” Pay- 
ing them off, he considered that he had satisfied all of his obliga- 
tions to the seamen.’° 

For almost a year these Orientals became a charge on the public 
funds of Pennsylvania. When they arrived they were destitute, 
and presented their case to the Supreme Executive Council of the 
state. Their memorial tells their side of this strange story. In 
navigating the Pallas from Batavia to Baltimore they had received 
harsh treatment and scanty fare, being allowed only one biscuit a 
day. After their arrival in America they had been forced to sell 
all their belongings at a low price in order to live; only the 
benevolence of Levi Hollingsworth, a Philadelphia merchant, kept 
them sheltered and nourished. To add to their troubles the son of 
Sick Keesar, a lad of twelve, had been stolen from his father in 
Baltimore by one John Hamilton. In the memorial they prayed 
for the return of the boy, for relief from their distress, and 
indicated their willingness to work out their passage money in 
order to return to the East Indies." 

°E. Thornton Cook (Comp.), John O’Donnell of Baltimore and his For- 
bears and Descendants, p. 44. Maryland Journal, October 16. E. E. F. Ford, 
Notes on the Life of Noah Webster, I, 141, Noah Webster’s diary entry 
under date of October 14. 

2 O’Donnell to John Dickinson, November 3, 1785, Post Revolutionary 
Papers, XXII, 8. 

4 Memorial to Vice-President and Council of Pennsylvania, Papers of the 
Continental Congress, No. 69, II, 537, Library of Congress. In a summary 
of the memorial received October 24 the Council minutes state that the 
lascars “were compelled by force of arms” to navigate the Pallas; Council 
to Assembly, November 2 (draft), Post Revolutionary Papers, XXII, 5. 


Benjamin Franklin, then President of the state, attended this meeting of 
Council. 
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The Pennsylvania authorities tried unsuccessfully to shift the 
problem to the Maryland government. Vice-President Biddle 
stated the facts to Governor Paca and asked an investigation, so 
that the lascars “may not be permitted to carry back to India with 
them any well grounded objections against either the justice or 
humanity of these U. S.” Paca replied that since the governor of 
Maryland had no judicial authority, the only avenue of redress 
open to the unfortunates was through the courts of that state.’* 
At the same time O’Donnell explained his side of the story to the 
Pennsylvania authorities, not that he considered himself bound to 
do anything about the situation of his former seamen but only to 
keep his character and reputation above reproach. 

Believing that the problem was only a temporary one, the 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania applied to the state assembly 
for funds to provide for the immediate necessities of the uninvited 
strangers until relief might be found elsewhere. This the assembly 
granted. Council then authorized Levi Hollingsworth to continue 
his care of the lascars at the expense of the state.** One who had 
become sick was removed to the Pennsylvania Hospital. The 
others were ill provided for the approaching winter. They needed 
shoes, stockings, jackets, and trousers. Although some had out- 
side woolen coats, their underclothes were of cotton. Others pos- 
sessed only calico frocks. They were without bedding and without 
wood for cooking purposes. Housed in several rooms, they had 
the advantage of only one fireplace and no adjoining yard. As 
Captain Truxtun who was about to sail to the East Indies wanted 
forty guineas per man to return them and Hollingsworth thought 
this price too high, they remained in the state.'* 

Hollingsworth found the care of his charges vexatious. They 
were unacquainted with wood fires and their inattention to the fire- 
place became a dangerous risk. “Their great consumption of 
provisions,” he observed, “must arise from want of oeconomy, they 


"Charles Biddle to Governor of Maryland, October 24, 1785, Post 
Revolutionary Papers, 49. Governor of Maryland to Vice-President ag 
a 2, Pennsylvania Archives (Philadelphia, 1854), First Series, X, 

* MS. Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 2, 9, pp. 430-431, — Archives Division, Harrisburg. Minutes of the 

» General Assembly ... of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1785), pp. 20-21, 
24-25. 
“Levi Hollingsworth to Secretary Armstrong, November 9, Post Revo- 
lutionary Papers, XXII, 25. 
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having consumed near two pounds P day.” The house in which 
he had kept them was no longer suitable, and they were removed 
to the frigate Alliance. The three Chinese he kept with himself 
for they “latterly differed with the Lascars, and their quarrels 
ariseing to considerable heights, I thought it best to separate them.” 
Thoroughly sick of his guardianship, Hollingsworth asked Council 
to place them with the overseers of the poor.** 

The Pennsylvania Assembly uneasily saw the expense of their 
charity mounting. Maryland offered no aid, an immediate passage 
could not be arranged, and Hollingsworth wanted to be relieved. 
“Considering the case of those persons as properly a national 
obligation,” the assembly appealed to Congress. The state dele- 
gates were given special instructions to urge Congress to assume 
the financial burden and to provide a way for the lascars to return 
home. In short order a committee reported that Congress found 
it inexpedient to comply. The state could not shift the burden to 
any other shoulders.** 

For months these strangers lived on the charity of the state be- 
fore an opportunity offered to send them away. During the time 
of their stay Council authorized the payment of a total of 548 
pounds or about fifteen hundred dollars for their maintenance." 
By June, 1786, however, Captain O’Donnell was planning new 
commercial ventures to the Orient. At the end of August Con- 
gress granted him sea letters for the Chesapeake to engage in the 
China trade.** Learning of this, Council in September ordered 
the return of the lascars. Vice-President Biddle informed the 
governor of Maryland that he was sending them to his state with 
the prospect of their returning with O’Donnell. If O’Donnell 
would not take them, then it was the duty of Maryland authorities 
to support them for Pennsylvania had already fed and clothed 
them for ten months. The state took no chances; here was the 


* Levi Hollingsworth to President and Council, December 10, 26, Post 
Revolutionary Papers, XXIII, 15, 39. 

Instructions to Pennsylvania delegates to Congress, December 17, Papers 
of Continental Congress, No. 69, II, 533. Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress (Washington, 1933), XXIX, 909 n, 911. A brief account of Sick 
Keesar and the crew is given in E. C. Burnett, comp., Letters of Members 
of | the Continental Congress (Washington, 1936), VII, 280 n—281 n. 

"MS. geri of Council, VII, 467, 493, 518-519, 523, 533, 538, 549, 553; 
VIII, 5, 14, 236. 

# G’Donrell to Congress, June 20, 1786, Papers of the Continental Con- 
gress, No. 78, XVII, 385-397. Journals of the Continental Congress, XXX, 
396; XXXI, 502, 596 596. 
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best opportunity which had offered ; back to Maryland they would 
go.® 

As far as Pennsylvania is concerned, this was the end of the 
story. Ina hastily written note Biddle told Hollingsworth that he 
had just heard from O’Donnell “who informed that he sails on 
Friday next, and wishes to have the remainder of his crew. I 
wish you would have them sent down as soon as possible. . .”*° 
There is no reason to believe that the lascars did not board the 
Chesapeake and eventually return to their native East Indies.** 

This incident of the lascars in Pennsylvania is indicative of the 
extent to which the state went when confronted with a problem 
involving the China trade, the lack of codperation of a neighbor- 
ing state and of Congress, and the desire to exemplify the broader 
humanitarian ideals of the period. 


* * * 
Baltimore, Nov. 3, 17852? 


To His Excellency John Dickinson, President and the Honble the 
Council for the State of Pensilvania. 


May it please your Excellency &c. 


It was with much pain, and Concern, that I lately received in- 
formation from Mr. Thomas Randal, a Gentleman who came a 
considerable Freighter and Passenger on Board of my Ship, the 
Pallas from China to this place, that the Crew “Natives of India” 
had made a Complaint to your Government of my ill-treatment to 
them during the Voyage, that I brought them by Force and dis- 
charged them in a strange Country without making any Provision 


* Vice-President Biddle to Governor of Maryland, September 6, 1786 
(draft), and recommendation of Keesar (draft), Post Revolutionary Papers, 
XXXII, 12. MS. Minutes of Council, p. 546. 

* Charles Biddle to Levi Hollingsworth, September 7, 1786, Hollings- 
worth Correspondence, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* Maryland Journal, September 22, notes among vessels cleared, “Ship 
Chesapeake, J. O’Donnell, Bourdeaux.” The Chesapeake made a voyage to 
the East Indies and returned to Baltimore in 1789. In an account of his 
visit to Bengal in 1788, Samuel Shaw remarked that he renewed his 
acquaintance with O’Donnell “who has now come to India to settle his 
affairs. He left Madras on the 8th of July, expecting to be there again, to 
sail for America, in December... .” The Journals of Major Samuel Shaw, 
p. 284. The presence of the lascars might have prompted the suggestion in 
Pennsylvania Mercury, May 19, 1786, of the opportunity of spreading the 
gospel to China. 
= Post Revolutionary Papers, XXII, 8. 
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for their Return—These Representations had they the Shadow, or 
Foundation of Truth would no Doubt justify the Censure of the 
World, and more especially your severe Reprehension, before 
whom they have ventured to lay such cruel and false Reports— 
My Character and Conduct, during a Residence of sixteen years 
in Asia, would there have placed me above such groundless Asper- 
sions, but under the disadvantage of being an entire Stranger in 
this Hemisphere, I still trust that as I think it my Duty, So I 
shall be able to shew myself blameless to your Excellency and the 
Honble the Council of the Charges alledged against me— 

On my leaving China for America, last January, I touched on 
my way at Batavia, in the almost certain Prospect of Success in 
procuring as many Europeans as were necessary to complete the 
Compliment of my Ship’s Company, in Case I had discharged the 
Natives of India there as was my Intention and indeed Promise— 
but owing to some little Jealousy, which the Governor General 
was pleased to entertain against me on a former Occasion every 
Obstacle was thrown in my way & I was disappointed in getting 
Hands—When I made this Known to that Part of my Ships 
Company, whom I intended to have discharged at Batavia, they 
agreed to proceed the Voyage with me, provided I engaged to 
send them out again to India on their usual Allowances, which 
Stipulation I readily made and intended religiously to perform— 
When they found however on their arrival in America that the 
Wages of Seamen were considerably higher than theirs, and a few 
who were serviceable and had a knowledge of their Profession 
thinking they could get greater Pay, and as speedy Conveyance 
from Philadelphia, where they had heard many Vessels were 
equipping for Asia, misleading the others, The whole demanded 
their discharge, Arrears of Pay & Passports to your State—As 
I had no written Engagement from them to return in my Ship, 
tho’ I regarded my verbal Promise of sending them out again in 
Honor binding, I was under a Necessity of complying with their 
Desires, at the same time I fully explained to them the Expences 
of Travelling, the Disappointment they might meet with at Phila- 
delphia and the Difficulty, they would naturally experience in get- 
ting Employ amongst Strangers unacquainted with their Customs 
and Language—I was however aware of the natured and mis- 
constructed Conclusions, Persons in General without seeing the 
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other Side of the Canvas, might entertain, and previous to their 
Departure took their voluntary Declaration, a copy of which I 
now take leave to inclose,”* which I doubt not, will totally exculpate 
me from any malicious Representations which may have been al- 
ready made, and do away any unfavorable Impressions, which such 
a Tale, “if true” would deservedly make—And I call on Mr. 
Randall, the Gentleman I took the Liberty of mentioning before, 
who is now in Philadelphia to attest that I have always treated my 
People with Humanity and Attention—It will, I presume, strike 
your Excellency and the Honble the Council very forceably, that 
if these People had any real Cause of Complaint or any just well 
founded Accusation against me, they would unquestionably have 
laid them before the Government, where I could have produced 
Such Testimonies as would either condemn or fully acquit me on 
the Spot— 

Their Complaint of want of Money for their Expences must 
be equally absurd & groundless with their other Charges, As I 
paid them Scarce a Month Since their whole Arrears to a very 
considerable Amount— 

Nothing could have thus prevailed on me to intrude on the 
many important and weighty Avocations of your Excellency and 
the Honble the Council, but an anxious & I hope you will think, a 
laudable & necessary Concern, to preserve from Sully a Character 
& Reputation which I have been ever ambitious to place above 
Reproach— 

I have the Honor to be with the highest Respect Your Ex- 
cellency’s &c most Obt hble Servt 

Joun O DoNNELL. 


To the Honorable the Members of Congress of the United 
States of America® 

The Memorial and Representation of the Subscribers begs leave 
to recite the following Memorial &ca. Vizt. 

To the Honorable the Vice-President and the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


* The enclosure has not been found. 
™ Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 69, II, 537. 
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The Memorial and Representation of the under written Mr. 
Sick Keesar first Lieutenant, in behalf of himself and Thirty four 
others 

Most Humbly Sheweth 

That your Memorialists are Natives of Bengal & China in the 
East Indies, and who came in as Mariners from thence on Board 
of the Ship Pallas Captain John O’Donnal to Baltimore in Mary- 
land that in their passage to America they had very hard Treat- 
ment, and had not a reasonable sustenance, being only allowed one 
Biscuit per day. That what little goods your Memorialists brought 
with them to Baltimore, they sold at Low price which they have 
almost expended and would now perish unless relieved by the good 
benevolence of Mr Levi Hollingsworth who has provided a place 
for your Memorialists to stay in without any Reward. Your 
Memorialists came to this City in hopes of getting a passage to 
their native Country by the way of EUROPE or by Captain Trux- 
ton who it is said designs going to the East Indies, with whom they 
would be very glad to get a Passage, and for which they would 
work without any reward, but Captain Truxton will not take them 
without a Pass or Order from your Honorable Board 
One of your Memorialists begs leave to mention, that while he 
was at Baltimore his Son a Lad about twelve years old was Stole 
from him by a certain Mr John Hamilton who Plies in a Shallop 
between Baltimore and the Head of Elk or Charlestown in Cecil 
County as your Memorialist has been informed, and excited said 
lad to take one hundred Rupees from said Memorialist the above 
Sick Keesar. 


Your Memorialists Therefore Humbly begs your Honorable Board 
to take their case into consideration they being in a strange Land 
and grant them some relief whilst here, and a Passage by Captain 
Truxton or by any other way that they may get to their Native 
Country: and to use your influence in regaining the Lad, and 
what else to your Honorable Board may seem meet &a. 

In consequence of the above Memorial, Council wrote to the 
Governor of Maryland to inquire of Captain O’Donnell concern- 
ing what was alledged, but never heard what answer was given, and 
Council also wrote to the Assembly ‘now setting’ to have their 
opinion what should be done, for the relief of your Memorialists, 
by Council; who then ordered a Temporary Relief of Provisions 
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a little firewood & Some Cloathing for your Memorialists, tho’ 
far short of what is comfortable; but your Memorialists beg leave 
to mention, that they are informed by Counsel, thet they must 
return to Baltimore again, which if they are compelled to, they 
would rather go into the Streets and perish, than come again 
under the power of Captain O’Donnells, as he has lately threatened 
to kill them if they should come, and he has also kept the above 
mentioned Lad in his possession that had been Stole from his 
father as aforesaid. 

Your Memorialists therefore looks up to you as the Guardians 
of the Country, and of the poor distressed Stranger, for protec- 
tion, and help; by ordering them a comfortable sustenance, whilst 
here, and a Passage to their Native Country by Captain Green, & 
Captain Truxton, who it is said are soon going to the East Indies 
or by any other way; and what else to your Honors may seem meet 

And your Memorialists will ever pray &.*° 


Philadelphia December 14th 1785. 


* The signatures of the subscribers which appear on the original document 
are here omitted. 














MARTIN GROVE BRUMBAUGH, 
PIONEERING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By V. A. CIAMPA 


Orbisonia High School, Orbisonia, Pennsylvania 


FTER graduation, Martin Grove Brumbaugh became an 

instructor in and later president of his Alma Mater, Juniata 
College of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. From 1884 to 1890, he 
was Superintendent of Schools of Huntingdon county. In the 
next few years, after one year at Harvard, he secured his Ph.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1894. 

Heeding Dr. Brumbaugh’s persistent plea for more adequate 
training in pedagogy, Provost Harrison of the University of 
Pennsylvania created a chair of pedagogy the following year, 
1895, and in recognition of his leadership in educational matters 
Dr. Brumbaugh was appointed first professor of pedagogy. This 
position he filled on a part-time basis, rendering his services to 
Juniata College at the same time. During the week he attended 
to his duties as president and teacher of Juniata College, and 
on Saturdays he taught his graduate classes in pedagogy at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

After the Spanish-American War, Dr. Brumbaugh was per- 
suaded by Provost Harrison, who granted him a two-year leave 
of absence, to accept President McKinley’s appointment as first 
United States Commissioner of Education to Puerto Rico. There 
Dr. Brumbaugh set up and put into running order a thoroughly 
American school system. His success in this task is un- 
questionable. 

With the termination of his work in Puerto Rico in 1902, 
he returned to teach his classes at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. By this time the Department of Pedagogy had advanced 


1 This article is rewritten from Chapter VI of “Martin Grove Brumbaugh, 
Educator,” the author’s Master’s thesis in History at the Pennsylvania State 
College, 1937. 
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to the point of requiring practically all his time. Consequently, 
during this later period at the University, 1902 to 1906, he 
found it best to reside in Philadelphia and devote himself almost 
entirely to his professorship.2, Meanwhile, he continued as presi- 
dent of Juniata College. 

Being more than a classroom or platform educator, Dr. Brum- 
baugh soon became active in the improvement of the city schools 
of Philadelphia. Recognizing his ability and interest in city 
school matters, his fellow citizens made him a member of the 
Citizens Committee which was formed to urge the much needed 
reorganization of the Philadelphia school system. His work on 
this committee placed him, as an educational expert, on the com- 
mission which drafted the School Law of 1905. By this law, 
Philadelphia was given a modern system of education for the 
first time in its history.* Still further modernization of the 
schools was to come with his superintendency. 

Need of reform in the Philadelphia schools is only too apparent 
when one compares school expenditures there with those of 
other cities in 1904. While New York City had spent $33,000,000 
in its public schools, Chicago, $23,000,000, and Boston more than 
$10,000,000, Philadelphia had spent a little more than $6,000,000. 
In population Philadelphia was the third largest city in the United 
States but in per capita expenditures in the schools it fell to 
thirty-fourth place.* It was Dr. Brumbaugh’s aim to raise it 
to its rightful ranking. 

Reorganized under the new law at its first meeting, on the 
first Monday of January, 1906, the City Board of Public Edu- 
cation re-elected Dr. Edward Brooks superintendent. Due to 
ill health Dr. Brooks was unable to attend closely to the duties 
of his office. Dr. Edgar A. Singer, a deputy, acted in his stead 
during the first five or six months of the year, but on July 1 
the board named Dr. Brumbaugh to take Dr. Brooks’ place.® 
Consequently, Dr. Brumbaugh was afforded the opportunity of 


*Interview with Frank Brumbaugh, December 22, 1936. 

* Eulogy at dinner in honor of Governor Brumbaugh, School and Society, 
I (January 9, 1915), 55-56. 

* Brumbaughiana, a special memorial collection in Juniata College Library. 
Excerpt from “Itemized Estimate of Expenses of the Philadelphia Schools 
During the Year 1904.” Not published. 

. ® Report — Superintendent of Schools of Philadelphia, Annual Report 
or 1906, p. 1. 
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putting into operation the new law which he had helped to draft 
in the hope of modernizing the city school system. 

During the rest of the summer the new superintendent tried 
to get as well acquainted as possible with the duties of his office, 
the new law’s operation, and the personnel of the system before 
the opening of the new school term. That fall the schools began 
without friction. In view of his experience and observations, 
the new superintendent was not long in making significant plans 
and suggestions for the future needs of the city schools. 
Smaller classes were advised, since many were physically over- 
crowded and too much for one teacher. A maximum of twenty- 
five pupils per division was suggested. More equitable and 
efficacious application of the new school law was sought in order 
to provide better teachers, give new ones a fair trial, and render 
fairer compensation to all. 

In September, Superintendent Brumbaugh submitted to the 
Board of Education a plan for a trade school. The measure 
was accepted and in October the “Trades School” was formally 
opened with the following twelve departments in practical opera- 
tion: printing, plastering, blacksmithing, plumbing, sheet metal, 
painting, electrical construction, carpentry, steam-fitting, pattern 
making, mechanical and architectural drawing. Added utility 
came through the evening sessions of five nights per week when 
it was crowded with men and boys over fifteen years of age 
who worked during the daytime. From the very beginning this 
new form of education was a great success.® 

Later, night school classes were instituted in both elementary 
and high school levels. 

A campaign for modern school equipment was carried to the 
people in every part of the city by the slogan: “A decent seat in a 
decent school for every child in Philadelphia.” As a result, there 
followed a complete transformation in the physical plant of the 
school system of the city.” 

During his first year in office, the new superintendent called in 
Mr. Otto Mallery to form a “Playground Association.” The 
superintendent was anxious that every child have a good school, a 
good church, and a good playground. Mr. Mallery became field 


* Ibid., pp. 6-8. 
™ School and Society, I (January 9, 1915), 55. 
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manager and began raising money while Superintendent Brum- 
baugh, as president of the association, made many speeches and 
even enlisted the support of Mayor Rayburn. In May of 1907 
tag day was conducted to raise more money for the enterprise. 
Over $20,000 was raised and the buying of vacant lots for play- 
grounds began. 

Mayor Rayburn, upon Brumbaugh’s recommendation, appointed 
a commission, with Mr. Mallery as secretary, to conduct a play- 
ground investigation in other cities and make a report to the asso- 
ciation. Besides, a Playground Committee was formed in the 
Mayor’s office with Superintendent Brumbaugh as its secretary. 

Many playgrounds were taken over and appropriations were 
made for more. The investigation commission recommended a 
board of recreation. The board was created in 1909 with Brum- 
baugh as its president until be became governor, at which time 
Mr. Mallery succeeded him. 

This novel enterprise which the new superintendent had begun 
was to grow more and more popular and be of infinite public 
service. After his governorship, the founder once more joined the 
crusade of the Playground Association. 

Many new school buildings were added and the physical plant 
of the school system improved materially from the very beginning. 
Progress was assured by the cooperative spirit prevailing between 
school and home. Kindergartens, special departments, such as 
music, cooking, and drawing, were encouraged and grew rapidly. 
A physical education department with one director and ten assist- 
ants was begun to promote better health for the school children.° 

There was little or no change in the curriculum except that 
the vertical system of handwriting was stressed more than before. 
The superintendent arranged to meet personally all the teachers 
in the school system and thereby instil his ideas of education into 
the school system through them. To prevent retardation and 
dropping out of school, Dr. Brumbaugh asked the board to enact 
by-laws to provide for semi-annual promotion of pupils. 

As he had previously done in Huntingdon county, Superin- 
tendent Brumbaugh pointed out the necessity for moral education. 
No formal instruction was recommended, but rather, that the 


® Interview with Otto Mallery, February 1, 1937. 
® Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 1907, pp. 1-3. 
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teacher should exemplify the moral man and the moral education 
would, therefore, be by example. For the good of the city he 
encouraged what he called the “social aspect of civilization.” The 
school’s part in this plan is made clear when Superintendent Brum- 
baugh said: “It is my conviction that the school plant should serve 
a vastly wider need than it now does, in at least five important 
directions, with little or no added expense to the taxpayer. It can 
render good, namely: as a centre for play, as social centres for 
children, as meeting places for Home and School Associations, as 
centres for illustrated lectures, and as gathering places for the 
alumni of the several schools.” Nor were the benefits limited to 
white school children only. Furtherance of colored school edu- 
cation was encouraged apace.’® 

The Home and School Association was a unique organization 
established by Superintendent Brumbaugh. Since better codpera- 
tion in school matters between school and home definitely enhanced 
progress of a reform program, these associations of parents and 
teachers had been set up. The superintendent attended many of 
these meetings and thereby got to know so great a number of his 
patrons, nor was he forgotten later in his campaign for the gov- 
ernorship of the state. Field work of this type made up a large 
part of Dr. Brumbaugh’s work as an educator. Beginning in 
1908, continuance of pay was recommended for teachers of sec- 
ondary, elementary, kindergarten and special schools while attend- 
ing teachers’ institutes. Further instruction of teachers was bene- 
ficial to the public because it would promote growth in their 
efficiency and the school children would in turn profit, he pointed 
out.™* 

“The aim of the Department of Superintendence is to maintain 
physical health during the school years of the school life,” said 
Dr. Brumbaugh in his report. Illness of teachers had created a 
need for trained substitutes. Nursing service had been introduced 
in the schools. Furthermore, raise in salary for good teachers 
to keep them from leaving the profession was urged. To make the 
best of a bad situation since the curriculum had lately been re- 
stricted to the essentials with a tentative time allotment, Super- 
intendent Brumbaugh insisted strongly upon applied education 


 Ibid., pp. 1-13. 
“ Tbid., p. 18 ff. 
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in the elementary schools. A more equitable eligible list for 
appointments and promotions was inaugurated and moral educa- 
tion and additional school facilities were requested to continue the 
reformation that he had instituted in the schools of Philadelphia.’* 

Superintendent Brumbaugh urged that the teachers of the city 
make Peace Day, May 18, 1908, memorable by keeping in mind a 
threefold purpose: to observe Peace Day, to do honor to William 
Penn as a preliminary to the celebration of “Founders Week” 
on October 4-10, and to pay tribute to the mothers by wearing a 
white flower, a carnation preferably, thus recognizing their very 
important codperation."* 

After enumerating and discussing at some length the work and 
program of the city schools for the past year, in a letter to The 
Teacher, an educational publication, Superintendent Brumbaugh 
commended the teachers for valiantly doing their part. He con- 
cluded his letter by adding: 


The teachers have earned and I hope will enjoy a 
happy rest during the vacation months. Out in the moun- 
tains, by the seaside, in foreign lands, and in retreats 
where birds and flowers become companions, I trust you 
will find the quiet and the peace that comes to those whose 
hearts are full of love for children and whose faith is that 
working for childhood is working for God. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. Brumbaugh"* 


The pious and lovable nature of Dr. Brumbaugh ran throughout 
that letter. At Philadelphia he attended regularly the Church of 
the Brethren on Dauphin Street, just west of Broad. To escape 
the rush and confusion of his position in the city, he kept no phone 
in his home and sneaked off on occasional vacations. His love 
for the open country and streams and his attachment to fishing led 
him often to streams near his old homestead, to the Schuylkill near 
Valley Forge, and to Maine near Winthrop.*® To him there was 


* Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 1908, pp. 3-26. 

8 A letter of April 29, 1908, by Superintendent Brumbaugh to principals 
of the city schools enjoining the keeping of Peace Day, Brumbaughiana, 
Juniata College. 

= i? by Superintendent Brumbaugh, The Teacher, XII (June, 1908), 
164-16 

*E. P. Oberholtzer, “Martin Grove Brumbaugh, '93,” Annual Register 
of the University of Pennsylvania, XVII (November, 1914), p. 72. 
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genuine pleasure in such occasional opportunities for communion 
with nature and during his lifetime he endeavored to help others 
see the values in the beauty of nature. 


The William Penn High School was completed and opened for 
use in September, 1909. This was a vocational school for girls, 
a leader in its kind. It furnished a cultural, domestic and profes- 
sional background for the girls of Philadelphia who were fortunate 
enough to profit by its blessings. Always desirous of having 
available, for the betterment of his teachers, a good pedagogical 
library, all efforts were expended toward the attainment of this 
end. The library had grown rapidly in volume and scope until in 
1909 it was among the finest, if not the finest, in the country. 

Through the codperation of the public secured largely by the 
intercourse gained in the Home and School Association, which 
Superintendent Brumbaugh had worked so earnestly to establish, 
certain schools had instituted cheap luncheons and the movement 
was rapidly gaining added public support in 1909. Dr. Brumbaugh 
expressed his opinion that the Philadelphia schools were being 
supported better by the public than any elsewhere in the United 
States. New buildings and equipment were coming through satis- 
factorily and except for the definite shortage of good teachers, 
especially men, and a shortage of kindergarten schools, the school 
program was progressing to the satisfaction of the superintendent. 
More definite advancement was made in securing trained art teach- 
ers; but matters of certification, assignment, and promotion were 
not satisfactory, as yet, and it was toward the remedying of these 
shortcomings that Dr. Brumbaugh applied himself. 


Your teachers have wrought wisely, uncomplainingly 
and well. They are worthy of the increasing esteem and 
support of the entire community. School is not an appren- 
tice experience in life. It is living. The teachers have 
labored to make this living in school so rich, so ripe, so 
rare, so wholesome as to insure to the greater city of 
tomorrow, a capable and worthy citizenry,*® 


wrote the superintendent to the school boards of the city. So, 
when agitation among the teachers for higher salaries gained the 
support of the public and the press, Brumbaugh urged the boards 


* Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 1910, p. 51. 
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to grant the desired increase in salary. Always eager to have his 
teachers well remunerated, he further urged a sabbatical holiday 
—after teaching six years, a year’s leave of absence for study or 
travel was recommended. Their work in the school, social pro- 
grams, and occasional public lectures was regarded worthy of 
reward.*" Special classes for the backward, truant, mentally and 
physically deficient children were being instituted with great diffi- 
culty, due to the lack of special rooms and specially trained 
teachers able to handle that type of work. To make better citizens, 
a course in civics was added to the curriculum. 

By 1911 the superintendent was able to report that about 80% 
of the furniture and other equipment was in satisfactory condi- 
tion.** School zoning was advocated to promote more ideal school 
conditions, free from the noises of the city’s busier sections. Also, 
to provide a fairer opportunity for the school children of the 
city, he hoped that the boards and public would join him in his 
battle against child labor. Only partial success accompanied these 
efforts. 

A notable contribution to the educational legislation of the state, 
which Dr. Brumbaugh made at this time, has been described in 
the following words: 


In 1911 the new school code, which Dr. Brumbaugh 
had an important part in framing and causing to be 
enacted, gave the Board of Education independent bor- 
rowing and taxing powers, which have vastly increased 
the importance of the body. This code the Federal De- 
partment of Education has said is ‘the most extensive and 
radical instance of educational legislation that has ever 
been accomplished in a single act in this country.’ 


Noteworthy in the work of the school year of 1912 was the 
introduction of visual education which has today gained a promi- 
nent place in education. Special classes for both dullards and 
geniuses were also established in order to give to every child a 
fairer opportunity to profit by his years of schooling. 

The summer of 1913 Dr. Brumbaugh spent in Europe where 
he visited the schools in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 


* Ibid., 1911, 1233" 3, 4, < dante. 
“as pp. 
ew Ting eC Martin Grove Brumbaugh, ’93,” Annual Register 
of = Sees of Pennsylvania, XVII laine, 1914), 72. 
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‘Germany and England. He reported that the Philadelphia schools 
compared favorably with those in foreign countries and that by 
further encouragement of vocational and special classes we should 
bid well to see our schools achieve an enviable ranking. 

Upon retiring from his superintendency in 1914, Dr. Brum- 
baugh reviewed the achievements of his administration. This 
impressive record included organizing a department of physical 
education, starting valuable classes in cooking, establishing a board 
to examine for qualifications in the election and promotion of 
teachers, instituting elementary manual training classes, and estab- 
lishing the Philadelphia Trades School. He had begun a school 
for the training of teachers who had not had training elsewhere, 
insisted on practical work at the training school, advocated practice 
teaching in regular classrooms, secured teachers of special subjects 
in arts and crafts, provided clerical assistance for principals thus 
enabling them to devote themselves more fully to more valuable 
work, established uniform training throughout the schools of 
the city and made some headway in gaining sentiment for the 
adoption of a junior and senior high school plan, secured three 
salary raises for the teachers and urged the school boards to keep 
- the salaries at a high level so as to secure and retain good teachers, 
and started active sentiment for a new administration building. 

In 1912 the school administration had been forced out of City 
Hall and it rented office space in the Stock Exchange Building. 
Superintendent Brumbaugh soon succeeded in persuading the 
Board of Education that an administration building should be built. 
“It is my earnest desire that when this building is erected it shall 
be one both architecturally and administratively suitable for the 
high and important services which it will render,” he said in that 
year’s report. He did not live to see his dream come true.”° 

Furthermore, part-time teachers and bad schoolrooms had been 
eliminated, the course of study definitely improved, and the kinder- 
garten raised to a satisfactory level. Necessity of silent school 
zones had been impressed upon the city board of education and 
their efforts had brought some favorable results. The pedagogical 


® The new building which is everything that Dr. Brumbaugh would have 
dared to hope for was opened on January 1, 1932. Not only does it house 
administration offices, but it contains, also, a wonderful educational library 
= many fine volumes, school records and other materials of educational 
value. 
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library was established, moral education had been injected into the 
process of teaching, and the merit system of rating teachers was 
instituted and employed, thereby securing a more equitable admin- 
istration with less corruption on the part of the school boards. 
School children’s physical well-being was guarded by the addition 
of healthful equipment, and medical and nursing services. 

Having been elected governor of Pennsylvania, Dr. Brumbaugh 
resigned his position as superintendent of the Philadelphia Schools 
to enter the political field, a field much different from the one in 
which he had been all his life. But he remained an educator at 
heart and kept working in the interest of education even while 
chief executive of Pennsylvania. 

Most noteworthy among his contributions to the Philadelphia 
schools was his securing of recognition of the proper functions of 
the superintendent in connection with elementary and high schools. 
Reorganization of the high school system led to the establishment of 
composite district high schools throughout the city and their ele- 
vation to the rank of first class high schools. Philadelphia’s school 
system was placed on a par with the best in the United States. 
Introduction of the merit system eliminated the operation of im- 
proper influences, and the organization of the entire system of 
instruction on a business-like basis placed the administration of 
the school program largely in the hands of the superintendent, 
leaving to the school boards their proper function as business 
managers. 

He had encouraged and directed the movements for vocational 
instruction with the result that the first public trade school in 
the United States was established, one of the best in the counry; 
for girls a vocational school was founded in the new William Penn 
High School, a leader in its class, with efficient and specialized 
instruction. His efforts and achievements in reorganizing the 
Bureau of Compulsory Education which became a model of effi- 
cient educational and social service, and his services to the city 
through the Home and School League and the Playground Asso- 
ciation are outstanding. 

Upon leaving the office of superintendent, Dr. Brumbaugh 
closed, perhaps, the most successful and beneficient period of his 
life. His services to Philadelphia had been invaluable and prob- 
ably no other man in his day could have done better in that posi- 
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tion. From the results it is evident that he had put his best into 
the work. The great educator had left the classroom to perform 
a masterful reform in a sadly deficient school system. The 
unstinted support of the citizens was given in appreciation of his 
work. His election to the governorship of Pennsylvania brought 
his resignation. 


His nearly nine years of service in Philadelphia were concluded 
in the following words: 


To give up my life work, to turn to new duties after 
thirty-six years of constant service to the schools, is no 
easy task. My heart will always be with the childhood I 
love and with the school in which I have wrought. I 
reluctantly relinquish a work in which I found abiding in- 
spiration and to which I gave myself unreservedly. I 
pray you to keep the teachers and children near your 
heart and so legislate as to bring to our beloved city a 
system of education so splendid, so clean, so efficient, that 
all may know we count our greatest agency for construc- 
tive good the school of the people.** 


2 W. M. Denison, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania in 1930, An Address, “Martin G. Brumbaugh in State and National 
Education” given at the Memorial Service held in conjunction with the 
—s. Annual County Institute of Huntingdon County, October 30, 

» D. v. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. Stevens 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Inasmuch as the October meeting at Bethlehem is covered else- 
where in this issue, it is not necessary to comment upon it here 
at any length. The general reaction of all who attended was 
that it was probably the most successful of the Association meet- 
ings to date. Especially significant was the attendance of a con- 
siderable number of leaders of local historical activity in the 
Reading, Allentown, Easton, and Bethlehem areas. The excellent 
papers by Mr. Charles R. Roberts of the Lehigh County Society 
and by Mr. A. D. Chidsey, Jr., of the Northampton County Society 
were well received and should go a long way toward emphasizing 
the fact that local historians are writing some very excellent Penn- 
sylvania history. It is encouraging that this work is receiving 
recognition on the programs of the Association. All too frequently 
in the past, outstanding local historians have been virtually un- 
known outside of their immediate home territory. The codperation 
of the local historical agencies in making arrangements for the 
meeting was also another encouraging feature of the Bethlehem 
meeting. If the Asssociation meetings bring the college and uni- 
versity historians into closer contact with the local historians and 
their societies, they serve a most useful purpose. 

Not a little of the success of the meeting was due to the planning 
of Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson of Lehigh University. As chairman 
of the program committee, Dr. Gipson contacted its members 
very early, secured their suggestions as to the general program, 
and then proceeded to shape up the final program. As a result, 
it was possible to advertise the meeting considerably in advance 
and definite information was available at an earlier date than has 
sometimes been true in the past. 

Another commendable feature of the 1939 gathering was the 
opportunity afforded those present to become acquainted with some 
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significant historical work under way in Pennsylvania which is not 
so well known, in many cases, as it should be. Mr. Karl Goedecke, 
State Director of the Historical Records Survey, made a very fine 
move in bringing to the meeting a large number of the staff of his 
organization. An opportunity was afforded for the exchange of 
ideas, and for those engaged in the important work of the Survey 
to become better acquainted with Pennsylvania historians. The 
historians in turn were afforded an opportunity to learn more of the 
contributions to Pennsylvania history which are being made avail- 
able as a result of this WPA Project. It was especially opportune 
that the Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in Penn- 
sylvania, prepared by the Survey and published by the Historical 
Commission, was made available for the first time at this gathering. 
Dr. Frederick Tilberg’s address regarding the historical activities 
of the National Park Service was enlightening, and opened up to 
many another field of historical work with which they were not 
too well acquainted. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Dauphin County Historical Society has adopted a very 
interesting and worth while central theme for its meetings of the 
current season. Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, in charge of the pro- 
grams, decided that since the activities of the society were largely 
concentrated in Harrisburg, it would be well to learn something 
of the early history of surrounding communities. As a result, the 
September meeting was devoted to the history of New Cumber- 
land on the West Shore. Continuing his practice of utilizing 
public school talent, Mr. Hamilton presented Gilbert W. Beckley 
of the New Cumberland Schools as the authority on the history 
of the borough. Later meetings have surveyed the history of 
other neighboring towns and boroughs. 

The annual October pilgrimage of the society was devoted to a 
visit to Fort Augusta and the Northumberland home of Joseph 
Priestley. The society continued this year the sponsorship of the 
annual Harrisburg antique show. This has proved to be a very 
successful and profitable phase of its program. 


The Lycoming Historical Society has achieved a long sought 
goal in the acquisition of a headquarters building. A fine old 
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mansion on West Fourth Street, the J. Romay Way residence, 
has been purchased. The speed with which the necessary funds 
were raised indicates the keen interest in historical affairs which 
has been aroused in Williamsport by the activities of the society. 
A drive has been begun for an additional 10,000 dollars which 
will be needed to renovate properly the structure and to make it 
available as a museum and library. 

The newly elected president of the organization, Mr. Oliver J. 
Decker, declares that he anticipates no difficulty in raising this 
amount. The society membership has reached well over 500 and at 
the monthly meetings it is not unusual to have from twenty to 
thirty new names presented. While the program for last year 
was devoted entirely to Williamsport history, an endeavor is being 
made for the current season to secure several out-of-town speakers. 
Miss Katherine Bennet continues as the very efficient secretary of 
the Lycoming group and has outlined an ambitious program for 
the coming year. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia continued for the 
autumn season of 1939 its program of Saturday excursions under 
the direction of Walter F. Estlack. On October 7, the New Cen- 
tral High School of Philadelphia was visited, while two weeks 
later old Fort Mifflin was the center of attraction. On November 
4, the Powel House, the Bonaparte House, the home of Henry 
George, St. Peters Church, and other landmarks of old Philadel- 
phia were visited. On November 18, the Wissahickon and Cres- 
heim Creek sections were visited. The November 22 meeting of 
the society featured an address by Dr. Charles Lyon Chandler on 
“Philadelphia One Hundred Years Ago,” at the Widener Branch 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia. This was also the annual 
meeting of the society. 


Muncy historians have outlined another distinctive program 
series for 1939 and 1940. “Recent Discoveries in New York 
Archaeology,” was the subject of an illustrated address by Dr. 
William A. Ritchie of the Rochester Museum on September 22. 
The October meeting featured Alice Winchester, editor of 
Antiques, in an illustrated address on “Americanism in Furniture.” 
The December 8 meeting presented Richard C. Rolf on “A Gen- 
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eral Survey of Glass Collecting.” Mr. Rolf is the editor of The 
Magazine of Old Glass. 


A regular meeting of the Montgomery County Historical So- 
ciety was held in Historical Hall, 18 East Penn Street, Norristown, 
the afternoon of November 18. Papers were presented on the 
“Old Hughes Mill,” by Mrs. Charles Simpson and “Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Norristown,” by Malcolm H. Ganser. The society 
has been especially active under the direction of Miss Ella Slingluff 
in securing for its historical collections additional old record books, 
account books, and manuscript material relating to county history. 
The annual outing of the society on October 7 was devoted to a 
visit to Pennsbury Manor, the newly restored home of William 
Penn. Other points of historical interest were also visited during 
the course of the tour. 


The Berwick Historical Society has resumed activity for the 
1939-1940 season. Frank W. Melvin, chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, was a recent speaker. Mr. George 
H. Neff of Sunbury spoke before the November meeting on “John 
Binns.” Other interesting talks have been scheduled for future 
meetings. Mrs. William C. Hensyl has been very active in secur- 
ing speakers and making possible a distinctive program for the 
year. 


Northumberland county historians met in the newly renovated 
rooms of Fort Augusta Mansion on October 17 with Mr. George 
H. Neff of Sunbury presenting an address on “Thomas Cooper 
in America.” The November 21 meeting featured the Rev. Nor- 
man E. Dettra of Sunbury speaking on “The Evangelical Church.” 
Through the energy and fund raising abilities of Sunbury busi- 
ness men, Fort Augusta Mansion, state property utilized by the 
society, has been considerably improved in recent months. Rooms 
have been renovated and museum cases installed making it pos- 
sible to better utilize the mansion as a museum and depository. 
Its value to the public has been very considerably increased. A 
scale model of old Fort Augusta has been erected on the front 
lawn and is now one of the chief points of historical interest in 
central Pennsylvania. It is expected that the newly improved 
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property will be suitably dedicated early in the spring of 1949. 
All of this work was performed by WPA projects sponsored with 
funds raised by local business men. 


The Blair County Historical Society ended its summer activities 
with a historical tour conducted on October 21 in conjunction with 
the Huntingdon County Society. Approximately 150 members 
and friends of the two societies participated in the excursion. Fort 
Roberdeau, site of an NYA archaeological project, was visited to- 
gether with many other points of historical interest in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. The afternoon was concluded with a dinner 
at the old Water Street Inn where a very fine program was pre- 
sented. The society will continue its meetings during the winter, 
but the Baker Mansion will be closed to the public due to insuf- 
ficient heating facilities. The society hopes to acquire the mansion 
from its English owner and all of those interested in the history 
of this section will wish it success in this project. The property 
has been utilized by the Blair County Society for several years 
and is maintained by it. It houses some very interesting historical 
material and in the past summer was visited by hundreds of per- 
sons. The Fort Roberdeau Project, under the direction of Mr. 
Eugene Gardner, is progressing satisfactorily, and promises to 
be the beginning of an expanding activity in archaeological mat- 
ters for this section of the state. 


About fifty members and friends of the Snyder County His- 
torical Society, codperating with members from the Northumber- 
land County Historical Society, joined in a historical pilgrimage on 
September 23 over a part of the route of the old King’s Highway 
laid out between Carlisle and Sunbury. The tour began at the 
Sunbury toll bridge and followed the northern portion of the road. 
A picnic supper was held at Fort Treverton and Charles Fisher, 
William M. Schnure, Dr. George Fisher, and Truman J. Purdy 
reviewed historic highlights of the route covered by the tour. The 
society adopted a resolution favoring the preservation of old land- 
marks along the route of the Pennsylvania Canal. Dr. George F. 
Dunkelberger reported progress on the Snyder county history 
which is in preparation, with a view to its use in the county schools. 
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The Honorable Ray P. Sherwood has been elected president of 
the Historical Society of York County to succeed the deceased 
Judge Henry C. Niles. Mr. Sherwood brings to the position a 
long interest in historical affairs and there is no doubt but that 
the society will profit from his leadership. Under the direction 
of the Director, Mr. Henry James Young, the society is continu- 
ing to sponsor with success its series of monthly forums. His- 
torians are invited, regardless of society membership, to attend 
the history forum, while the genealogy forum is likewise open 
to all interested persons. Papers presented before the history 
forum are being published in a pamphlet series. “York as a Sup- 
ply Center for the Revolutionary Army,” by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas G. Tousey was number five of the Papers of the Historical 
Society of York County. The paper was based upon manuscript 
material contained in the John Davis papers in the Library of 
Congress and is of very considerable interest and value. 


The annual meeting of The Society of the Descendants of the 
Schwenkfeldian Exiles was held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia on the evening of September 17. The principal 
address on the “Germans in Pennsylvania,” was delivered by Dr. 
Richard H. Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania. An 
especially interesting feature of the meeting was a very fine exhi- 
bition of material from the Schwenkfelder Historical Library. 


The Delaware County Historical Society played a leading role 
in the celebration of the sesquicentennial of the separation of 
Delaware county from Chester. The society was responsible for 
the presentation of a historical pageant, “Let Freedom Ring,” on 
the grounds of the Media High School on the evenings of October 
4 and 5. The pageant depicted in dramatic style the role of Dela- 
ware county in the historical evolution of the state and nation 
from earliest times to present day. The Delaware society has 
been especially successful during the past year in promoting pop- 
ular interest in county history, and deserves commendation. 


Under the leadership of Mr. John W. Ray of the Erie schools, 
the Erie County Historical Society has experienced a very definite 
revival of activity during the last year. Last winter, several suc- 
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cessful meetings were sponsored by the group and the 1939-1940 
program promises to be equally successful. On November 14, 
members of the society visited the Erie Public Museum. Mrs. 
Katherine Blake, Director of the Museum, presented an informal 
discussion of the Erie Triangle and exhibited documents to illus- 
trate its history. A paper on “Early Banking,” was presented by 
Miss Myrtle Redman, a pupil in the Academy High School. The 
society is emphasizing especially the importance of making its 
members acquainted with the library and museum and the his- 
torical facilities of this section. It has been considered wise also 
to promote a new interest in local history in the public schools of 
the county. The Frontier Forts and Trails Survey of the WPA, 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, has nearly 
completed a history of early northwestern Pennsylvania, which is 
expected to be utilized in the local schools as a part of this program. 


The annual meeting of the Friends’ Historical Association was 
held in Friends’ Meeting House, 20 South Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of November 27. Janet Payne Whitney, 
author of Elizabeth Fry: Quaker Heroine, addressed the gather- 
ing on “Pleasures of Research.” 


The fall meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Historical 
Society was held November 30 at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Uniontown, with the president, the Rev. William Blake Hindman, 
presiding. Mr. Robert Wright read before the society his prize 
essay on “The French and Indian War in Western Pennsylvania,” 
which placed first in the recently completed high school competi- 
tion. Dr. Charles W. Maus, State Chaplain of the S.A.R., also 
presented an address. A monograph by Dr. Maus on the “Mound 
Builders” has been distributed to members of the society. We are 
informed that last year’s prize contest will be repeated and limited 
to junior and senior high school students in Westmoreland and 
Fayette counties. Mr. S. L. Denniston represented the society 
at the October meeting of the Association. 


The newly reorganized Clinton County Historical Society spon- 
sored a pilgrimage to points of historical interest in the county 
on October 22. The society is conducting an essay contest in the 
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schools, offering sixty dollars in prizes. Participation in the county 
centennial celebration was concluded on November Ist with a 
public meeting in Lock Haven. The program committee is arrang- 
ing a series of monthly programs for the winter season. 


Members and friends of the Northampton County Historical 
Society took part in an annual pilgrimage on October 7. The 
headquarters of the Historical Society of Berks County, the Lin- 
coln House, and the Daniel Boone Homestead were visited dur- 
ing the afternoon. Mr. J. Bennett Nolan addressed the group in 
Reading on “Relations between Berks and Northampton Coun- 
ties.” Mr. Park A. Beckley, supervising the NYA restoration 
program at the Boone Homestead and President Louis J. Heiz- 
mann of the Berks County Historical Society were other speakers 
during the tour. The pilgrimage concluded with a dinner meeting 
at the Wyomissing Club in Reading. 


The Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Society re- 
ports that its membership has increased to over forty during 
the past year. The society library and files have been located 
in the Genealogical Room of the Indiana Free Library. Present 
special projects include the study of Indian trails and villages, 
pioneer blockhouses, and the covered bridges of Indiana county. 
The society is still in a process of reorganization and will shortly 
apply for its charter. It is contributing to the county news- 
paper, The Indiana Countian, a genealogical department which 
publishes questions and answers in regard to local genealogical 
problems. This indicates a type of service which might well be 
considered by other societies. 


The fall meeting of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology 
was held on November 3 and 4. On Friday, November 3, 
members of the society from throughout the state were en- 
couraged to visit projects in operation near Altoona and Somerset. 
On Friday evening, members gathered at the Somerset Country 
Club for dinner. An address on the “Archaeology of South- 
eastern Somerset County,” was presented by Dr. Mary Butler 
who was formerly in charge jof archaeological work in this 
section sponsored by the Historical Commission. Mr. Edgar 
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Augustine, in charge of the present Somerset project, discussed 
“Archaeological Excavations at Fort Hill.” 

The Saturday meeting was held in Pittsburgh. The business 
meeting met at the headquarters of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania with Colonel Lewis F. Acker presiding. 
Following the luncheon at Hotel Schenley, members listened to 
five papers dealing with archaeological problems of the western 
Pennsylvania section. Following the afternoon gathering, mem- 
bers were privileged to visit the archaeological exhibits in the 
Carnegie Museum. The dinner meeting at the Carnegie Museum 
was featured by a second paper by Dr. Mary Butler on “Archae- 
ology Reconnaissance in the Hudson River Valley.” Dr. Frank 
H. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Smithsonian Institution followed with 
an illustrated lecture on “Lindenmeier and Other Western Sites.” 

Under the energetic leadership of Colonel Acker, the society 
has been making distinctive progress during the past year and 
those who attended the Pittsburgh meeting left with the feeling 
that it was one of the most important and worth while in recent 
years. The society membership has been increasing rapidly and 
it is now engaged in a program to establish chapters throughout 
the state. In short, it is expected that the society may be 
strengthened by the development of several local archaeological 
societies affiliated with the parent organization. Mr. Donald 
Cadzow, secretary for the society, presented at the Pittsburgh 
meeting the charter for the Allegheny Chapter, the first unit in 
the new program of expansion. 


The fall meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society was held 
on September 25 at Library Hall at the Hill School. Plans for 
the restoration of “Pottsgrove” and the utilization of the building 
as a headquarters for the society were discussed. The acquisition 
of this property has aroused new enthusiasm upon the part of 
society members and it is expected that the coming season will 
be the most successful in the history of the organization. 


Members and friends of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania met for the annual downtown luncheon meeting 
at the Cardinal Room of the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on 
Thursday, November 30. The address was presented by Mr. 
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Eugene L. Connelly, formerly a vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Harry Davis Enterprises and the Harris Amusement 
Company, on “Pittsburgh’s Nickelodeon, the World’s First Movie 
Theater.” Mr. Connelly was responsible for coining the word 
“Nickelodeon” by which the first moving picture theaters were 
generally known. Mr. Gregg L. Neel, first vice-president of the 
society, is directing its activities during the indisposition of former 
Governor Fisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


The Federation office has been busy distributing the recently 
published Year Book for 1939. Due to the demand for last 
year’s annual, the number of copies printed for 1939 was doubled. 
It is expected that the entire 1,000 copies will be distributed within 
the next few months. A special effort has been made to place 
the publication in the hands of libraries and similar depositories 
where it will be of use to those who seek to make use of the 
facilities of the historical societies. 

Three organizations have affiliated with the Federation since 
October. The newly reorganized Adams County Historical 
Society was admitted to membership in mid-October just in 
time to be listed in the 1939 Year Book. The Tioga Point 
Museum, successor to the old Tioga Point Historical Society, 
with headquarters at Athens, has also become a member. ‘This 
organization is perhaps the most important in this section of 
Pennsylvania. The Museum, under the direction of Dr. Elsie 
Murray, has one of the finest manuscript and museum collections 
in the state. It carries on numerous services which are designed to 
make its facilities readily available for the schools and the general 
public, as well as providing important documentary materials of 
assistance to researchers. The Presque Isle Chapter of the 
D.A.R., with headquarters at Erie, is the youngest member of 
the Federation. 

An attempt was made in connection with the compilation of 
the Year Book to ascertain the number of individuals having 
membership in the member societies. When these membership 
figures were totaled, it was found that 25,000 persons are mem- 
bers of the leading historical organizations of the state. The 
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Federation, therefore, may properly regard itself as the spokes- 
man for these individuals in matters pertaining to history. Its 
potential influence is considerable. 


The Committee on Pennsylvania Canals met in the Education 
Building, Harrisburg, on December 1, with Captain Frederic A. 
Godcharles presiding. The majority of the committee members 
were present and the attendance indicated the widespread interest 
in preserving the history of the Pennsylvania Canal system. 
Captain Godcharles reported that he had received many letters 
indicating an interest in the project and attention was called to 
the fact that newspapers of the state, especially those located 
in the sections traversed by the canal, have given widespread 
publicity to the appointment of the Committee and endorsed its 
work with enthusiasm. The committee formulated plans for 
carrying on a systematic effort to locate sources of information 
concerning canal history. It is also expected that a considerable 
number of old residents along the canal and individuals who 
played some part in its operation will be interviewed and valuable 
historical data, anecdotes, and folklore of canal days preserved 
for future generations. 

The appointment of a committee to consider problems con- 
nected with the Cornplanter Indians at Warren county has also 
attracted attention. The New York Times and the New York 
Sun have both given space during the past few months to con- 
sideration of the plight of the Cornplanters. The membership 
of this Commission has been completed and Chairman Deardorff 
is in a position to outline its activities. 


The secretary of the Federation addressed the Conference of 
Historical Societies in connection with the American Historical 
Association at its December meeting in Washington. His sub- 
ject was “State Aid for Local History with Special Reference 
to Pennsylvania.” Considerable interest in the federated his- 
torical society type of organization has been evident recently 
in other states. New York and New Jersey in particular are 
considering similar plans for the development of local historical 
work, 
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The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Federation will be held 
in Harrisburg on April 11 in accordance with the change of date 
authorized by constitutional amendment. It is expected that the 
spring date will make possible a larger and more representative 
attendance. Tentative plans for the meeting call for a promi- 
nent out-of-state speaker and continuation of the publication 
and society activities contest. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Members of the Lincoln Fellowship of Pennsylvania met at 
Gettysburg on November 19, commemorating the seventy-sixth 
anniversary of the delivery of the Gettysburg Address. This 
is the second year that this group has functioned under the 
presidency of Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, head of Gettysburg 
College. It is announced that the Fellowship plans an aggres- 
sive membership drive during the next year and ultimately 
expects to have a membership of 500. Judge Michael A. Mus- 
manno of Pittsburgh repeated the Address in connection with 
the ceremonies. 


Mr. H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the Wheatland Founda- 
tion, announces continued progress in the drive to completely 
restore the historic home of President Buchanan at Lancaster. 
An increasing number of pieces of authentic furniture and other 
items that were part of the furnishings of Wheatland during 
the occupancy of Buchanan have been acquired making it possible 
to more completely furnish the home. 


Mr. W. Elza Scott, for many years a teacher in Washington 
county and a native of western Pennsylvania, now residing in 
Steubenville, Ohio, is the leader of a movement which is gather- 
ing strength in Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania seeking 
to promote the organization of a Tri-State Historical Club. A 
preliminary meeting was held in 1938 at Chillicothe, Ohio. In 
1939, another meeting was held, July 30, at Steubenville. The 
project has attracted considerable attention and may prove to 
be of much value in view of the growing emphasis upon regional 
history in the United States. Any one acquainted with the out- 
standing events in the history of this section will readily appreci- 
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ate that a considerable community of historical interest exists 
between western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and West Virginia. 
Interested persons are requested to address Mr. Scott, 2108 Sunset 
Boulevard, Steubenville, Ohio. 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art sponsored during October 
and November an interesting and valuable exhibition of early 
Pennsylvania folk art. The exhibition was arranged in codpera- 
tion with the WPA Arts Project and emphasized especially the 
decorative arts of the Pennsylvania-German population of 
Pennsylvania. 


Members of the Mifflin County Historical Society and the 
County Bar Association held a dinner meeting November 16 in 
observance of the 150th anniversary of the organization of the 
county courts. This event marked the completion of a year 
of activity in commemorating the Mifflin County Sesquicentennial. 
J. Martin Stroup, president of the Mifflin County Historical 
Society, was the featured speaker of the evening and delivered 
an address sketching the early development of this section. 


November 18 to 25 was observed in Pennsylvania as the 
fortieth anniversary of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. This important educational movement was 
inaugurated in Philadelphia on November 24, 1899, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Frederic Schoff. Mrs. Schoff, later, in 1902 
served as national president of the body. The Pennsylvania 
organization has been very influential in promoting progressive 
educational developments in the state. 


Dr. Leland Baldwin, the author of several volumes which were 
the product of the work of the original Survey and who is now 
connected with the University of Pittsburgh has published a 
historical novel. Having accumulated much information on the 
history of western Pennsylvania and the Ohio and Mississippi 
river trade which could not be fully utilized in more or less prosaic 
historical volumes, Doctor Baldwin decided to turn to the pro- 
duction of a novel. The result was the recent publication of 
The Delectable Country. A novel of well over seven hundred 
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pages, the book has attracted very favorable attention and has 
been recommended by the Literary Guild and the Book of the 
Month Club. Those interested in the history of Pittsburgh, the 
Whiskey Rebellion, and the river trade about 1794-1795 will 
find it altogether interesting and informative. 


Mr. Floyd Hoenstine, president of the Blair County Historical 
Society, has recently completed an important project. Long 
interested in military history of his section, Mr. Hoenstine has 
completed after several years of study a history of the par- 
ticipation of Blair county in all the wars from Revolutionary 
date to the present. His publication will contain considerable 
information of historical and genealogical importance and orders 
have been already received for a considerable number of advanced 
copies. Interested persons may write to Mr. Hoenstine at 
Hollidaysburg. 


The Department of Public Instruction has recently made avail- 
able a publication entitled How Pennsylvania is Governed. It 
contains a brief sketch of the principal departments of the state 
government together with specially prepared charts showing their 
organization. It is especially useful for school and college courses 
in state government and may be obtained from the Department 
of Public Instruction upon request. 


The University of Pennsylvania Press announces a new series 
of biographies of exceptional interest to all historians in the 
state. Entitled “Pennsylvania Lives,” individual volumes of the 
series will deal with the life histories of men and women in all 
fields of activity who have played a part in shaping the destiny 
of the Commonwealth and the Nation. Each volume will be 
written by an authority in his field and will have the approval 
of the Publications Committee of the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. The volumes will be uniform in size and will average 
something over 200 pages, with the edition limited to 1000 copies 
and sold only by subscription. For details of this significant 
publication project, write the University Press at 3622 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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Public Education, monthly bulletin of the Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg, will place considerable emphasis during 
the coming year upon Pennsylvania history. The publication 
has always contained a page devoted to the work of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission and it is expected that this space 
will be increased for the coming months. Those interested in 
receiving first-hand information as to Commission activities, 
together with a varied amount of historical information, will find 
Public Education worth-while. Teachers of Pennsylvania history 
will find it especially useful. Those desiring to be placed on the 
mailing list should address their inquiries to Dr. A. W. Castle, 
Education Building, Harrisburg. 


Mr. Charles R. Roberts, well-known local historian of Allen- 
town, and secretary of the Lehigh County Society, has been 
placed in charge of the preparation of a History of Lehigh Valley, 
embracing Northampton, Lehigh, and Carbon counties. The 
project is sponsored by Mr. Schlechter, Allentown printer, and 
nearly 100 preliminary orders have already been placed. Those 
desiring further information or wishing to subscribe should write 
to Mr. Roberts at 520 North Sixth Street, Allentown. The 
project is a worthy one and much needed in view of the fact 
that recent histories of this section of the state are lacking. 


The Chester County Historical Society at its November meet- 
ing passed a resolution requesting the State Highway Department 
to adopt the practice of retaining on its highway markers the 
criginal names of old roads throughout the state in addition to 
the modern highway route number. The society has called its 
resolution to the attention of historical organizations throughout 
the state, and hopes to secure state-wide support for this pro- 
posal. Those interested in preserving the traditions of the early 
history of Pennsylvania transportation will find themselves in 
agreement with the Chester historians in their endeavor. 
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Thaddeus Stevens, The Sinister Patriot. By Alphonse B. Miller. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. xi, 440. $4.00.) 


“It is the mature verdict of history,” begins the author of this work, 
“that Thaddeus Stevens was the most powerful parliamentary leader our 
system of government ever produced.” He closes with the quotation: “All 
his life he held the outposts of thought.” Between these two judgments 
there is much that the historian would be called upon to verify, qualify, or 
possibly reject. The author’s attitude toward documentation by footnotes 
is revealed by a sentence in the preface: “Long ago,” he says, “I made up 
my mind that any book I wrote would be noteworthy, if for nothing else, 
because it did not contain a single footnote.” However, the text frequently 
names the sources of quotations, which constitute a large portion of the 
work, 

Thaddeus Stevens was born in Danville, Vermont, but at an early age he 
settled into the legal profession in the strongly antislavery Quaker settle- 
ment of Adams county, Pennsylvania. He made his first appearance in 
the state supreme court in the case of Butler et al, v. Delaphaine, in which 
he opposed the granting of freedom to a colored woman and her family. 
He soon entered politics and was elected to the state legislature, where he 
was active in audacious Whig conspiracies for the control of state offices. 
He took his seat in the Thirty-fifth Congress, which opened in December, 
1849, and remained there until his death, nineteen years later. 

In Congress, Stevens was an active abolitionist and one of the most 
unrelenting pressure politicians who have ever appeared in public life. His 
tactics involved seizing and holding key committee positions, waging con- 
stant warfare in every form upon opponents irrespective of the constitution 
and accepted rules, and seizing power through extralegal organizations 
which set at naught the constitutional functioning of the governmental 
system. His common practice was to proclaim his own patriotism so loudly 
and accuse of treason all his opponents so bitterly and violently that the 
uncritical masses, knowing nothing of Samuel Johnson’s warning that 
“patriotism is the last refuge of the scoundrel,” concluded that patriotism 
must be found where it was most widely proclaimed. 

Two of Stevens’ major objectives were not attained. These were the con- 
fiscation and parceling out to former slaves of lands belonging to rebel 
owners, and also the impeachment of President Johnson. At the time of his 
death Stevens was still working upon the problem of further packing Con- 
gress in order to achieve both of these ends. His previous triumph in 
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imposing Radical Reconstruction upon the South produced ten years of 
violence, disorder, and military rule before it was undone. 

The author repeatedly asserts the inviolable honor and honesty of his 
hero. Yet in dealing with Stevens’ denials of the charge of illicit sexual 
relations with his mulatto housekeeper, Lydia Smith, he says that these 
denials arouse the suspicion that they “are made from the whole cloth. His 
explanations are too clever to be honest.” (p. 13) 

That Thaddeus Stevens was a key figure in a most crucial period of our 
history no one will question, but the picture of “the sinister patriot” that is 
here presented is far from a convincing one. A critical life of Stevens re- 
mains to be written. 

University of Nebraska James L. SELLERS. 


Henry George: An Essay. By Albert J. Nock. (New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1939. Pp. 224. $2.50.) 


As its title indicates, this little book is an essay, not a text; it gives a 
pen-and-ink sketch of the man rather than a diagram of his philosophy and 
program. In this respect this booklet stands out in sharp contrast to that 
by Louis Post entitled “The Prophet of San Francisco,” which pictures 
on an equally small canvas the mission together with the man and the work 
as well as the author. Although a centennial volume, issued on the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Henry George in Philadelphia, the 
essay by Nock shows less of the fire of hero worship than does the earlier 
work on George by his ardent disciple, Post. 

Nock sees in Henry George the intellect of a philosopher blended with 
the temperament of a propagandist. The environmental influence is seen to 
lie in the economic paralysis following economic stimulation. Although 
the America of George was expanding and his life covered the period of 
the rise of some of our great captains of industry, George himself was the 
victim of poverty and the child of depression. 

Nock regards Henry George as among the “first half dozen of the world’s 
creative geniuses in social philosophy.” “Yet in this capacity he is today 
pre-eminently the forgotten man of Anglo-American civilization.” In the 
reviewer's opinion the author fails to make out a good or complete case 
for either of these appraisals. 

The work contains numerous other sweeping statements such as the fol- 
lowing lines with reference to the literary feud between Herbert Spencer 
and Henry George: “The validity of Social Statics and of Progress and 
Poverty would remain unimpaired today even if their authors had disavowed 
every line of them. They are, taken together, the complete formulation of 
the philosophy of human freedom; the one complements the other. Nothing 
substantial has ever been said against either of them; nothing can be said.” 
Is the author ignorant of or impervious to the whole library of literary 
criticism of the theories of George and the assumptions of Spencer? Can 
he ignore the history of the past half century during which proposals of 
a single tax have been attacked and the premises of laissez faire have been 
abandoned? 
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The work should be viewed as a literary essay rather than as an economic 
tract. The general picture is good, even though some details can be chal- 
lenged. The author has an easy and a graceful style. His use of characters 
from David Copperfield warms the heart of a lover of Dickens and gives 
color and pattern to the picture he is painting, even though at times the 
color is a bit unnatural and the pattern somewhat distorted. 

University of Pennsylvania S. Howarp PAatrerson. 


In Winter We Flourish: Life and Letters of Sarah Worthington King Peter. 
By Anna Shannon McAllister. (New York and Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1939. Pp. 398. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


This book is a detailed biography of Mrs. Sarah Peter, the daughter of 
Governor Thomas of Ohio, who played an important rdle in the early 
history of that state. Born of wealthy parents, Sarah received a good educa- 
tion and, throughout her entire life, enjoyed the advantages of wealth and 
social position. At the age of sixteen she was married to Edward King, 
son of Senator Rufus King of New York, and they made their home in 
Cincinnati. Upon the death of her husband in 1836, she removed to Cam- 
bridge to be near her sons, who were students at Harvard. Following this, 
she resided for some years in Philadelphia, having married William Peter, 
the British consul in that city. 

While a resident of Philadelphia, Mrs. Peter founded the Philadelphia 
School of Design as a private enterprise established on the third floor of 
her home. Outgrowing these quarters and needing financial support, the 
school was taken under the care of the Franklin Institute. In 1850 it was 
moved to 70 Walnut Street, where it remained until 1881, when it was 
moved into a spacious and well-equipped building on the corner of Broad 
and Master Streets. In 1932 it was merged into the Moore Institute of 
Art, Science, and Industry; and is recognized as one of the largest and 
best equipped schools of design in the country. The main hall of the Insti- 
tute is graced by Bullitt’s bust of Mrs. Peter. 

After the death of Mr. Peter in 1853, Mrs. Peter re-established her home 
in Cincinnati, where she continued to reside for the remainder of her long 
life. At the age of fifty-four she became a Roman Catholic, and her prin- 
cipal interest thereafter was in religious and charitable work, to which she 
devoted most of her time and much of her means, being instrumental in 
founding several religious orders and hospitals. She also founded the Ladies’ 
Academy of Art, from which developed the Cincinnati School of Design. 

Mrs. Peter had a talent for conversation, letter-writing, and social leader- 
ship; and displayed considerable initiative and energy as a leader in chari- 
table and civic enterprises. She was, moreover, a great traveler, making 
frequent trips to Europe and carrying on a voluminous correspondence with 
a wide circle of friends at home and abroad. 

Regarded from the historical angle, the chief value of this biography is the 
insight it gives into the life of the times through the means of the large 
number of letters incorporated in the text. The book displays no great 
literary skill, however, and tends to wearisome detail about many matters 
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of no particular interest to the general reader. While it is well worth read- 
ing, it is not the kind of book which one finds difficult to lay down, and 
its appeal is likely to be stronger for women than for mere men. Its format 
is good; it is well indexed and fairly well documented. 

Pennsylvania State College Waytanp F, Dunaway. 


The Dutch Country. By Cornelius Weygandt. (New York: Appleton- 
Century Company, 1939. Pp. 352. $4.00.) 


The reader of Dr. Weygandt’s book, if he be a Pennsylvania-German, 
proceeds slowly, not because the style is not crystal clear, but because 
memory compels a pause with each paragraph. 

“The high and narrow churches”—ah, to see again the ceiling-hung festoons 
of laurel sway in the wind or with the vibration of the New Year bells! 
The gardens—how our grandmother’s Pennsylvania-German tongue rejoiced 
in the strange names—brugmangia, oleander, portulaca, lantana! How the 
men of the family toiled to move the great tubs of brugmangia, oleander, and 
lantana into the basement for the winter! Sometimes when a neighbor 
summons me to admire the four flowers on her night-blooming cactus, I boast 
of the twenty-three which all Macungie came to see. 

Tole-ware, is there as perfect a set anywhere as that on a certain lofty 
shelf which I know? Fractur—on the wall before me at this moment hangs 
the illuminated confirmation certificate of Carolus Singmeister—once Zange- 
meister—born in 1802, confirmed in 1817. Pottery—a great, great, great- 
aunt helped her husband make pottery—and how I wish I possessed a speci- 
men of her work! 

We—I speak for all of us—are grateful for one more reminder of our 
heritage and one more handsome volume to stand on the Pennsylvania- 
German shelf. 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania Ese SINGMASTER. 


Congressional History of Berks (Pa.) District, 1789-1939. By Benjamin 
A. Fryer. (Reading, Pa.: Historical Society of Berks County, 1939. 
Pp. vi, 358. $2.50.) 

The author of this book is a newspaper man in Reading, rich in political 
experience. He has supplemented his many recollections by a series of 
clipping books which are a great mine of historical information. He has 
approached his task from the biographical angle and here portrays the 
careers of the men who represented Berks in Congress. 

They have been an interesting and significant group. A number of them 
have played important réles in the national legislative halls. Mr. Fryer 
has searched the newspapers and has supplemented his findings from his 
own recollections and from the reminiscences of others. He gives interesting 
accounts of the changing election machinery. He relates a number of 
curious anecdotes. He gives the details from the official record of the way 
in which these men voted on a century and a half of legislation. Complete 
election statistics are tabulated from the beginning and a set of pictures is 
inserted. The reader follows the changing scene of American history as it 
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is reflected in the behavior of the Berks representatives and their con- 
stituents. A foreword and a number of the pictures are supplied by J. 
Bennett Nolan. The reading of this book shows how convenient and valu- 
able similar histories of other districts would be. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicuots. 


History of the Mennonites of the Franconia Conference. By John C. Wenger. 
(Telford, Penna.: Franconia Mennonite Historical Society, 1937. Pp. 
xvi, 523. Illustrated. $2.50.) 


As its title indicates, the History of the Mennonites of the Franconia 
Conference is a book of restricted scope. It will naturally be of great 
interest to the Mennonites of southeastern Pennsylvania, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that it will make some appeal to all persons of the Mennonite 
faith in America, wherever they may live. Its publication is an indication 
of a quickening of the interest of American Mennonites in the history of 
their own denomination, for it is but one of several such regional histories 
that have appeared within the present decade. In the long run, its chief 
value may consist in the contribution it makes to the accumulating data 
from which some scholar eventually will draw material for a definitive 
general history of the Mennonites in America. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that only Mennonites will con- 
sult this book. Specialists in several fields will find it a useful reference. 
Even general readers of history will examine with interest the first part, 
consisting of seven chapters grouped under the heading of “General History.” 
Two of these seven chapters are of absorbing interest, one describing home 
life and religious practices, the other relating the difficulties the Franconia 
Mennonites have encountered as non-resistants during the wars in which 
the United States has resorted to compulsory military service. 

Looking at the book as a whole, the reviewer must conclude that it was 
not intended for a wide reading public. Regardless of the appeal the first 
part of it may make to students in general, the fact remains that that part is 
hardly more than an introduction. The remaining five parts will be of 
interest principally to Pennsylvania Mennonites, to genealogists, and to 
narrow specialists in a restricted field of American religious history. Part 
II, the longest section of the book, is concerned with histories of the 
congregations. Immediately following is a list of ministers of the con- 
ference, the name of each minister being accompanied by as much biographical 
data as the author could discover. Part IV treats briefly of activities, and 
Part V contains an account of schisms. The sixth and last part consists 
of an appendix of twelve miscellaneous documents, two of which are in the 
German language. The book contains numerous illustrations, a satisfactory 
index, and a bibliography of more than eight pages. The documentation is 
uniformly good. 

The author of this work acknowledges a debt of gratitude to Dr. Harold 
S. Bender, of Goshen College, under whose direction he once studied. Besides 
reading and criticizing the entire manuscript, Dr. Bender has contributed 
an illuminating introduction in which he commends the book to “all 
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Mennonites who love their church and appreciate their rich spiritual 
heritage.” The unqualified indorsement of so competent a scholar in the 
field of Mennonite history as Dr. Bender will lead students everywhere to 
believe that the book is as authoritative as outward evidence shows it to be. 
Bucknell University J. Orntn OLIPHANT. 


How Pennsylvania Is Governed: A Brief Manual on State Government for 
Use in the Public Schools. By Lester K. Ade. (Harrisburg: Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction, Bulletin 202, 1939. Pp. 84. 
Paper covers.) 


This bulletin was prepared by the joint efforts of the director of the 
Bureau of Instruction and the historian of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, in response to requests from teachers and school administrators for 
information on the organization, structure, and functioning of the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. It includes a brief sketch of the evolution of 
Pennsylvania government, short chapters on the executive, legislative and 
judicial branches, and a series of twenty-six discussions of the administra- 
tive departments, boards and commissions of the State. The organization 
charts which accompany nearly every one of these discussions are a valuable 
feature. The text presents in summary form, and in barest outline, the 
functions and duties of the various agencies, and in some cases of their 
several bureaus and divisions. 

Although all of the information presented is conveniently available in the 
Pennsylvania Manual, the Administrative Code, the Fiscal Code, and the 
report of the Joint Legislative Committee on Finances, published in 1934, 
the pamphlet seems well suited to its purpose. It is up-to-date, convenient 
in form, and attractive in appearance. The preparation of such materials 
is an indication of a growing interest in the problems of government. It is 
to be hoped that the pamphlet will have a wide distribution, and that it will 
serve to interest and inform many regarding the government of the 
Commonwealth. 

Temple University W. Brooke GRAVES. 








